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A Syrian man trims his hair at an informal refugee settlement in northern 
Lebanon this January. Photograph by James Nachtwey for Time 
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A Master’s Milestone 


PHOTOGRAPHER JAMES NACHTWEY 
has spent his professional life in the 
places people most want to avoid: war 
zones and refugee camps, the city flat- 
tened by an earthquake, the village 
swallowed by a flood, the farm hol- 
lowed out by famine. Now marking his 30th year 
with Time, Jim has seen and shared every manner 
of suffering, including the sudden shattering of 
g/r1, one of the rare days that Jim was actually at his 
home in lower Manhattan and could grab his cam- 
eras and do what he always does: run into the fire. 
There is a particular art to capturing the places 
where pain presides. Pain is the most private ex- 
perience, but its causes, whether natural or man- 
made, demand public accounting. It’s exactly when 
you want to look the other way that Jim’s images 
bring you back, command attention and invite While covering the Rwandan civil war in 1994, Nachtwey carries an orphaned 
understanding. In this week's issue he explores girl to a shelter in Zaire (now the Democratic Republic of Congo) 
the refugee crisis triggered by the war in Syria; 
more than 2 million people have fled, mainly 
into Jordan and Lebanon, and more than half of Whi ACHR the dental unease 
them are children. “I’ve seen refugee camps where Kurdish refugees retuming to their homeland, . 


people are starving, or where there is no access to photojournalist Ed Kashi lifts the veil on Syria's 





clean water and thousands die from cholera,” Jim youngest refugees, who account for some 7,000 of 


says. “In Za‘atari, people are provided with every- the country's 130,000 deaths since 2011. To see 





t | 
thing they need to survive. The heavier burden | the 15-minute documentary Kashi co-directed with | 
is psychological—how to deal with loss, trauma edo | filmmaker Julie Winokur on Syria's vulnerable “lost 
despair and an uncertain future.” — EPDEEERION, EP 1D REREAD | 

A Massachusetts native and graduate of Dart- ae skal 
mouth, Jim worked on ships in the merchant ma serene fase | 
rine and as a truck driver while he taught himself dream job!) to rank 
photography. His assignments for Time have taken “ the be he , 
; ‘ eee . influential burgers o' 
him around the world multiple times, from El all time. Among the 


malia, Rwanda, Gaza, India, Iraq and Afghanistan. Burger (No. 12), the 
We will be featuring Jim’s work in print and online pe iy eg 
throughout the year as we mark this milestone. Castle Slider 
(No. 1), which was 





Salvador and Nicaragua to Bosnia and Kosovo, So- | listees: the Ramen 


the first patty to 





/* Spawn a fast-food 
empire. For the full 
bbs list, visit time.com/ SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 
OK burgers. In “Can Anyone Stop Hillary?” (Jan. 27), we incorrectly 


described the occasion of Clinton’s comment about 
“18 million cracks” in the glass ceiling. It was in her June 
2008 concession speech. The article also omitted the last 
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a heart valve problem 





IMPORTANT SAFETY INFORMATION: 


» Do not stop taking ELIQUIS without talking to the doctor 
who prescribed it for you. Stopping ELIQUIS increases your 
risk of having a stroke. ELIQUIS may need to be stopped, 
prior to surgery or a medical or dental procedure. Your 
doctor will tell you when you should stop taking ELIQUIS 
and when you may start taking it again. If you have to 
stop taking ELIQUIS, your doctor may prescribe another 
medicine to help prevent a blood clot from forming. 


» ELIQUIS can cause bleeding which can be serious, and 
rarely may lead to death. 


» You may have a higher risk of bleeding if you take ELIQUIS 
and take other medicines that increase your risk of bleeding, 
such as aspirin, NSAIDs, warfarin (COUMADIN®), heparin, 
SSRIs or SNRIs, and other blood thinners. Tell your doctor 
about all medicines, vitamins and supplements you take. 
While taking ELIQUIS, you may bruise more easily and it 
may take longer than usual for any bleeding to stop. 


» Get medical help right away if you have any of these signs or 
symptoms of bleeding: 

- unexpected bleeding, or bleeding that lasts a long 
time, such as unusual bleeding from the gums; 
nosebleeds that happen often, or menstrual or 
vaginal bleeding that is heavier than normal 

- bleeding that is severe or you cannot control 

- red, pink, or brown urine; red or black stools (looks like tar) 

- coughing up or vomiting blood or vomit that looks like 
coffee grounds 

- unexpected pain, swelling, or joint pain; headaches, 
feeling dizzy or weak 


» ELIQUIS is not for patients with artificial heart valves. 


» Before you take ELIQUIS, tell your doctor if you have: 
kidney or liver problems, any other medical 
condition, or ever had bleeding 
problems. 


| was taking warfarin. But | wondered, 
could | shoot for something better? 


NOW | TAKE ELIQUIS® (apixaban) FOR 3 GOOD REASONS; 
1 ELIQUIS reduced the risk of stroke better than warfarin. 
2 ELIQUIS had less major bleeding than warfarin. 
3 Unlike warfarin, there’s no routine blood testing. 






ELIQUIS and other blood thinners increase the risk of bleeding which can be serious, 
and rarely may lead to death. 


Py Ask your doctor if ELIQUIS is right for you. 


ELIQUIS is a prescription medicine used to reduce the risk of stroke and blood clots in people who have atrial 
fibrillation, a type of irregular heartbeat, not caused by a heart valve problem. 


Tell your doctor if you are pregnant or breastfeeding, or 
plan to become pregnant or breastfeed. 


» Do not take ELIQUIS if you currently have certain types 
of abnormal bleeding or have had a serious allergic 
reaction to ELIQUIS. A reaction to ELIQUIS can cause hives, 
rash, itching, and possibly trouble breathing. Get medical 
help right away if you have sudden chest pain or chest 
tightness, have sudden swelling of your face or tongue, 
have trouble breathing, wheezing, or feeling dizzy or faint. 





























You are encouraged to report negative side effects of 
prescription drugs to the FDA. Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch, 
or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 


Please see additional Important Product Information on the 
adjacent page. 


Individual results may vary. 


Visit ELIQUIS.COM 
or call 1-855-ELIQUIS 


©2013 Bristol-Myers Squibb Company 
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The information below does not take the place of talking with your healthcare professional. Only your healthcare professional knows 
the specifics of your condition and how ELIQUIS® may fit into your overall therapy. Talk to your healthcare professional if you have any 
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questions about ELIQUIS (pronounced ELL eh kwiss). 





What is the most important information 
| should know about ELIQUIS (apixaban)? 


Do not stop taking ELIQUIS without talking 
to the doctor who prescribed it for you. 
Stopping ELIQUIS increases your risk of having 
a stroke. ELIQUIS may need to be stopped, prior 
to surgery or a medical or dental procedure. 
Your doctor will tell you when you should stop 
taking ELIQUIS and when you may start taking 
it again. If you have to stop taking ELIQUIS, your 
doctor may prescribe another medicine to help 
prevent a blood clot from forming. 

ELIQUIS can cause bleeding which can be 
serious, and rarely may lead to death. This is 
because ELIQUIS is a blood thinner medicine 
that reduces blood clotting. 

You may have a higher risk of bleeding if you 
take ELIQUIS and take other medicines that 
increase your risk of bleeding, such as aspirin, 
nonsteroidal anti-inflammatory drugs (called 
NSAIDs), warfarin (COUMADIN®), heparin, 
selective serotonin reuptake inhibitors (SSRIs) or 
serotonin norepinephrine reuptake inhibitors 
(SNRIs), and other medicines to help prevent 
or treat blood clots. 

Tell your doctor if you take any of these 
medicines. Ask your doctor or pharmacist if you 
are not sure if your medicine is one listed above. 
While taking ELIQUIS: 

* you may bruise more easily 


+ itmay take longer than usual for any bleeding 
to stop 


Call your doctor or get medical help right 
away if you have any of these signs or 
symptoms of bleeding when taking ELIQUIS: 


unexpected bleeding, or bleeding that lasts 
a long time, such as: 


* unusual bleeding from the gums 
* nosebleeds that happen often 


* menstrual bleeding or vaginal bleeding 
that is heavier than normal 


bleeding that is severe or you cannot control 
red, pink, or brown urine 

red or black stools (looks like tar) 

cough up blood or blood clots 


* vomit blood or your vomit looks like coffee 
grounds 


* unexpected pain, swelling, or joint pain 
« headaches, feeling dizzy or weak 


ELIQUIS (apixaban) is not for patients with 
artificial heart valves. 


What is ELIQUIS? 

ELIQUIS is a prescription medicine used to reduce 
the risk of stroke and blood clots in people who 
have atrial fibrillation. 

It is not known if ELIQUIS is safe and effective 
in children. 


Who should not take ELIQUIS? 

Do not take ELIQUIS if you: 

* currently have certain types of abnormal 
bleeding 

« have had a serious allergic reaction to ELIQUIS. 
Ask your doctor if you are not sure 
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What should | tell my doctor before taking 
ELIQUIS? 

Before you take ELIQUIS, tell your doctor if 
you: 

« have kidney or liver problems 

* have any other medical condition 

* have ever had bleeding problems 

* are pregnant or plan to become pregnant. It 
is not known if ELIQUIS will harm your 
unborn baby 

are breastfeeding or plan to breastfeed. It is 
not known if ELIQUIS passes into your breast 
milk. You and your doctor should decide if 
you will take ELIQUIS or breastfeed. You 
should not do both 

Tell all of your doctors and dentists that you are 
taking ELIQUIS. They should talk to the doctor 
who prescribed ELIQUIS for you, before you have 
any surgery, medical or dental procedure. 
Tell your doctor about all the medicines you 
take, including prescription and over-the- 
counter medicines, vitamins, and herbal 
supplements. Some of your other medicines 
may affect the way ELIQUIS works. Certain 
medicines may increase your risk of bleeding 
or stroke when taken with ELIQUIS. 


How should | take ELIQUIS (apixaban)? 
Take ELIQUIS exactly as prescribed by your 
doctor. Take ELIQUIS twice every day with or 
without food, and do not change your dose or 
stop taking it unless your doctor tells you to. 
If you miss a dose of ELIQUIS, take it as soon 
as you remember, and do not take more than 
one dose at the same time. Do not run out of 
ELIQUIS. Refill your prescription before you 
run out. Stopping ELIQUIS may increase your 
risk of having a stroke. 
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What are the possible side effects of 
ELIQUIS? 
+ See “What is the most important infor- 
mation | should know about ELIQUIS?” 
* ELIQUIS can cause a skin rash or severe 
allergic reaction. Call your doctor or get 
medical help right away if you have any of 
the following symptoms: 
« chest pain or tightness 
« swelling of your face or tongue 
« trouble breathing or wheezing 
+ feeling dizzy or faint 
Tell your doctor if you have any side effect that 
bothers you or that does not go away. 
These are not all of the possible side effects of 
ELIQUIS. For more information, ask your doctor 
or pharmacist. 
Call your doctor for medical advice about side 
effects. You may report side effects to FDA at 
1-800-FDA-1088. 
This is a brief summary of the most important 
information about ELIQUIS. For more infor- 
mation, talk with your doctor or pharmacist, 
call 1-855-ELIQUIS (1-855-354-7847), or go to 
www.ELIQUIS.com. 
Manufactured by: 
Bristol-Myers Squibb Company 
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Marketed by: 
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New York, New York 10017 USA 
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Pharma Company. 
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‘A lion 
doesn’t 
concern 
himself 
with the 
opinions of 
a 


RICHARD SHERMAN, 
Seattle Seahawks 
cornerback, after his 
team beat the 
San Francisco 49ers 
to win the NFC 
championship; 
he was addressing 
49ers wideout Michael 
Crabtree, who had 
criticized Sherman's 
field skills 


Sources: New Yorker; Times of Israel; CNN; Twitter; World Economic Forum Blog 
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Percentage of ATMs that 
still operate using 
Windows XP, which came 
out in 2001 





‘Task you to ensure 
that humanity 
is served by 
wealth and not 


ruled by it’ 
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EZ-BANK 


AT 








$80,000+ 


Amount the Jamaican 
bobsledding team 
raised in order to be 
able to compete 
at the Sochi Olympics 


POPE FRANCIS, ina statement 
read to the business and political 
leaders assembled at the 
World Economic Forum in Davos, 
Switzerland; he pushed 
for better care for the poor 
| 
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‘This is a generation which knows no fear. 
It is the generation of the missile, 
the tunnel and the suicide operations.’ 


ISMAIL HANIYA, Hamas Prime Minister, making veiled threats toward Israel during 
his speech at a Hamas training-program graduation ceremony for 13,000 teenagers in the Gaza Strip 





‘ ’ Number of ants aboard 
| DON T the International Space 
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MORE 
DANGEROUS 
THAN 








MADONNA, 
apologizing for 


‘It was used 


y 
ALCOHOL. asa term of using the N wordin 
BARACK OBAMA, tothe New ndearm oward an Instagram 
Yorker, on marijuana use, e d ent t is caption. “It was not 


meant asa racial 
slur,” she added. 
“Tam nota racist.” 


endorsing the laws legalizing it in 
Colorado and Washington— 

though he hastoldhisdaughtershe | 

thinks smoking potis“abadidea” | 











‘Black Widow’ Threat 
Hangs Over Sochi 


Less than three weeks before the 
Winter Olympics are set to begin 
in the Russian city of Sochi, police 
there have begun hunting for sus- 
pected terrorists allegedly plotting 
attacks. Among them is at least one 
black widow, the term Russians use 
for female suicide bombers seeking 
to avenge their husbands’ deaths at 
the hands of the security services. 
The warning followed one 
bombing in Pyatigorsk and three 
in Volgograd that have killed more 
than 40 people since October. The 
threat emanates from the North 
Caucasus region, where a home- 
grown insurgency is fighting to 
establish an Islamic state. On Jan. 20, 
a website linked to the insurgency 
posted a video of two men claiming 
responsibility for the Volgograd 
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bombings and threatening Olympic 
tourists with more attacks. 

The state has responded with 
what it calls a ring of steel around 
Sochi’s venues, sending some 40,000 
security personnel to the area, along 
with surveillance drones, navy pa- 
trol boats and antiaircraft batteries. 
On Jan. 17, President Vladimir Putin 
said Russia would do “whatever it 
takes” to protect the Games. Putin 
and U.S. President Barack Obama 


discussed security measures in a tele- 


phone conversation on Jan. 21; the 
two nations are sharing intelligence 
and weighing whether to share spe- 
cial antiterrorist equipment as well. 
The worry is that terrorists are ad- 
ept at blending in. Of the six posters 
being circulated in Sochi, four depict 
female suspects, including a 22-year- 
old whose Islamist husband was re- 
portedly killed last year. She fits the 
textbook profile of a black widow. 


A photograph 
of a police 
leaflet on 

Jan. 21 shows 
one of the 
black-widow 
suspects being 
sought in Sochi 





This behavior Is 


beneath the 


dignity of a U.N. 
Secretary-General.’ 


MOHAMMAD JAVAD ZARIF, |ranian Foreign Minister, blaming 


U.N. Seeretary-General Ban Ki-moon for pulling an offer for 
[ran to join the Syria peace talks that began in Switzerland 
on Jan. 22. Zarif reportedly accused Ban, who appeared to 


bow to pressure from the U.S. and the Syrian opposition, 
ing the “courage” to explain his decisionmaking 


of lach 
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BRANDS 
| 
Brandindex 
conducted more 
than 2 million 
interviews 
across 15 
countries to 
determine the 
brands that 
consumers 
most admired 
in 2013: 
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Roundup 
Ukraine’s Crackdown 
On Protesters 


Following a holiday lull, tens 

of thousands of people in Kiev 
ramped up demonstrations against 
the government of President 
Viktor Yanukovych after he opted 
not to sign an agreement with the 
E.U. in November in favor of closer 
relations with Russia. At least two 
people were killed on Jan. 22—the 
first fatalities since the protests 
began—as the government 
crackdown appeared to intensify. 
Reports suggest the government is 
trying to break the opposition in 
three ways: 


ANTIPROTEST LAWS 

New legislation hastily pushed 
through the parliament went into 
effect on Jan. 21, criminalizing the 
public use of loudspeakers, tents, 
stages, helmets and other typical 
protest gear. 


INTIMIDATING MESSAGES 

The government reportedly began 
using locations revealed by cell 
phones to zero in on protesters and 
send them text messages saying, 
“Dear subscriber, you are regis- 
tered as a participant in a mass dis- 
turbance.” The Interior Ministry 
later denied sending the messages. 


USING PROXY FORCE 

Opposition leaders alleged to the 
New York Times that the govern- 
ment had supplemented its securi- 
ty forces with groups of young men 
armed with sticks; demonstrators 
suggested the youths had been 
brought in to incite violence. 





By Andrew Katz and Simon Shuster 





In the Taliban’s Crosshairs 


A man sweeps out a damaged car near Taverna du Liban, a Lebanese restaurant popular with expatriates 
and well-to-do Afghans, in Kabul on Jan. 18. The night before, a Taliban suicide bomber, backed by two gunmen, killed 


21 people 


highlighted the conflict’s toll on both communities. Photograph by Mauricio Lima 


The Explainer 
How to Prevent the Bees’ Demise 


Australian scientists are studying honeybees in Tasmania to learn why 10 million 
hives worldwide collapsed in six years (and how to stop things from getting worse) 


Attach High-Tech 
Backpacks 


The bees are tran- 
quilized; microchips 
are glued to their 
backs before they're 
returned to their 
hives, Some have 
only nectar and pol- 
len feeders; others 
also contain a small 
amount of pesticide. 


Monitor Their 
Movements 
Researchers can 
then track the bees 
as they return to 
their hives, or note 
if they stray. And 
they can see how 
pesticides affect the 
bees’ honeymaking 
and ability to finish 
tasks. 


Study Pesticides’ 
Effects 


Using a 3-D image of 
the bees’ 
movements, known 
as “swarm sensing,” 
scientists can analyze 
the effects of 
agricultural 
pesticides. 


OF 
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Adapt Food 
Production 


The results, it’s hoped, 


can be used by 
farmers and fruit 
growers to better 
understand how to 
manage their crops, 
since about one-third 
of the food regularly 
eaten by humans 
requires pollination. 





including 13 foreigners. The attack was one of the deadliest on Western civilians since the war began and 
the New York Times/Redux 


ii 


Number of families 
given $1,000 by the 
Health Ministry for 
naming their babies (78 
boys, 48 girls) after the 
Prophet Muhammad, 
his wife or companions 
on Jan. 13 to mark the 
Prophet's birthday 
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Trending In 
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TECHNOLOGY 
iineats 
congestion, 


adistrict in London 


*nsors so 


ivers can use an app 
to find empty spots 


RELIGION 
A nun from El 
Salvador who hid 
her pregnancy went 
Or uinieticas 
experiencing cramps 
and gave birth to 
a boy she named 
Francesco 


WEATHER 
Parts of the Christ 
the Redeemer statue 
in Rio de Janeiro 
were dar edbya 
lightning strike but 
will be repai 


LAW 
Israel's Knesset gave 
initial approval to 
a bill that t and 
criminalizes ust 
of Nazi terminology 
bolism 
oreducational 


ic Purposes) 
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Friends in Need Ex-governor 
charged with trading favors 


BY ALEX ALTMAN 


THE DOWNFALL BEGAN WITH A 
dress. When Bob McDonnell 
won the governorship of Vir 
ginia in 2009, his wife Maureen 
wanted something fancy to 
wear to the inauguration. So she 
made a request of acampaign 
donor, according to federal pros- 
ecutors: Might he buy her a de 
signer gown for the occasion? 
The donor agreed. Though the 
arrangement was scuttled by a 
wary aide, Maureen McDonnell 
informed the donor that she 
would take a “rain check.” 

Did she ever. Over the next 
two years, prosecutors say, Bob 
and Maureen McDonnell solic 
ited and received more than 
$140,000 in gifts and loans 
from Jonnie Williams, a 
wealthy executive, in exchange 
for advancing the interests of 
his company. A 14-count indict 
ment filed Jan. 21 alleges that 
the former governor and his 
wife sought a variety of special 
favors from Williams: dresses 
by Oscar de la Renta, posh golf 
outings, personal loans and 
free plane rides. The governor 


10 


received an engraved silver 
Rolex; his wife dropped nearly 
$20,000 of Williams’ cash ona 
Manhattan shopping spree. 
McDonnell denies any 
wrongdoing. “We did not vio 
late the law,” he said after the 
indictment was announced, 
and he vowed to “use every 
available resource and advocate 
Ihave for as long as it takes to 
fight these false allegations.” A 
lawyer for his wife says she too 
is innocent. Williams has not 
been charged and is reportedly 
cooperating with prosecutors. 
According to the indict 


PROSECUTORS 
SAY MCDONNELLS 
WIFE TOLD 
WILLIAMS ‘SHE 
COULD HELP STAR 
SCIENTIFIC’ 

BUT NEEDED HIS 
‘FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE’ 


ment, Williams flew the 
McDonnells on his private jet 
and put them up at his lakeside 
Virginia retreat, arranging for 
his Ferrari to be brought in so 
the governor could take it fora 
spin. Williams extended three 
separate loans totaling 
$120,000 to the McDonnells at 
their request and forked over 
$15,000 to cover catering costs 
for their daughter's wedding. In 
return, prosecutors allege, the 
governor used his office to “le- 
gitimize, promote and obtain 
research studies” for Star Scien 
tific, Williams’ struggling 
dietary-supplement company, a 
potential violation of federal 
criminal law requiring honest 
services by public officials. 

A former attorney general, 
McDonnell won acclaim for 
luring out-of-state corporations 
to the commonwealth, presid 
ing over a brightening economy 
and softening the social conser 
vatism of his early career. Once 
a top vice-presidential possibil 
ity for 2012, the Republican was 
seen as a potential presidential 
contender in 2016. Whether or 
not they ultimately stick, the 
charges, brought ro days after 
he left office, could amount to 
McDonnell’s political epitaph. 
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No Good | 
Way to Die 


By all accounts, Ohio’s 
Jan. 16 execution of 
convicted murderer 
Dennis McGuire went 
badly. After being 
injected with a never- 
before-used, two-drug 
cocktail, McGuire 
gasped, snored and 
snorted until he finally 
succumbed after almost 
20 minutes. His family 
plans to sue the state for 
cruel and unusual 
punishment. 

Ohio resorted to the 
untested mix because 
the pharmaceutical 
companies that make 
the drugs most often 
used in lethal injections 
have curbed production 
or refused to sell them 
for use in executions. 
That has led some 
legislatorsin Missouri, — 
Virginia and Wyoming to 
propose a return to 
firing squads and 
electrocution. “I think 
it’s more inhumane to 
have someone strapped | 
toa chair, watching a 
doctor poke them with a 
needle 10 times and 
then watch the drug flow | 
down an IV to put them 
to sleep like a dog,” 
says Missouri state 


representative Rick |< 
Brattin, “versus a |2 


blindfold and your 
sentence being carried 
out by firing squad.” 
—JOSH SANBURN 


Virginia may 
increase use 
of the electric 
chair 
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What Your Annuity Salesman 


Doesn't Want You To Know 





What You Might Not Know about Annuities 
Could Come Back to Haunt You 


Before you put your hard-earned money into an annuity, or if you already own 
one, please call 1-800-695-5929 for a special report, Annuity Insights: Your Guide 
to Better Understanding Annuities. It could help save you hundreds of thousands of 
dollars and untold financial heartache. 

The vast majority of annuities are really complicated insurance policies that make 
it very difficult to fully understand the implications and unintended consequences. 
And once you buy into an annuity, it can be a very difficult and potentially very 
costly investment decision to reverse. That's why it is vital you “look before you 
leap” and ensure that you have “your eyes wide open’ ’ before you purchase an 
annuity. And if you already own an annuity, this free report is just as valuable as it 
can help you sort out the good, the bad and the ugly aspects of annuities. 


What You'll Learn from this Free Report 
* The different types of annuities and the advantages and disadvantages of each 
¢ Why annuities can be complex to understand 
¢ What you need to ask an annuity salesman when evaluating his product 
¢ The inflation risk, tax implications, estate planning considerations and 
typical annuity fees 


Don't be Lulled by the Soothing Sound of Guaranteed Income 
Sure, guaranteed income, free from market volatility, has a lot of appeal, especially 
for people approaching or in retirement. But that guarantee can cost you big in 
commissions, fees, surrender charges, taxes and other costs. Plus, locking i ina 
guaranteed income stream that doesn’t take into account inflation can seriously 
erode the value of your cash flow. In our report, we'll show you how buying or 
staying in the wrong annuity could literally cost you hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in fees and lost opportunities. 


Stuck in an Annuity? 
Because people often regret their annuity decision, Fisher Investments has helped 


many investors extract themselves from annuities. In fact, if you have a portfolio of 


$500,000 or more, we may rebate some or all of your annuity surrender penalties. 
Rebates average over $13,000.” Please call for details and to see if you might qualify. 


About Fisher Investments 

Fisher Investments is a specialized money management firm serving successful 
individuals as well as large institutional investors. With over $49 billion” in assets 
under management and with an over 25-year track record in bull and bear 
markets, Fisher Investments uses its proprietary research to manage money 

for prudent investors. 
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©2014 Fisher Investments. 5525 NW Fisher Creek Drive, Camas, WA 98607. 
Investments in securities involve the risk of loss. *Rebates are for investors who 
liquidate an annuity with surrender penalties and fund a Private Client Group 
account. Average rebates from August 2011 to September 2013 were $13,227. 
Terms and conditions apply. See www.AnnuityAssist.com/Terms-and-Conditions 
for further information. **As of 9/30/2013. 








If you own an annuity or if 


someone is trying to sell you 
one, I urge you to call for 

your free report. Annuities 

can lock you into low returns, 
complicate your tax situation, 
tie up your wealth and hit you 
with high fees. If you have an 
annuity, my team can help 
you decide if it is right for you. 
And if it isn't, we might be able 
to help you get out of it and 
even help you offset some of 


the annuity surrender fees.” 


This free report could save 
you from making one of the 
biggest investment mistakes 
of your life. And for owners 
of annuities, the free analysis 
could be a life saver. 


Ken Fisher 
CEO and Co-Chief Investment 
Officer, Fisher Investments 


Forbes “Portfolio Strategy” 
columnist for 29 years 

- Author of 10 financial 
books, including four 


New York Times bestsellers 


Please hurry! This offer contains time-sensitive information. 


| Call today for your FREE report! 


FISHER INVESTMENTS* 
INVEST ASSURED 
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A Storybook Tale Gets 
Some New Footnotes 


WHEN IT COMES TO PORTRAITS, 
a gauzy look can be a welcome 
thing for people of a certain 
age. But politics takes place in 
an unforgiving spotlight, as 
Texas Democratic gubernato- 
rial hopeful Wendy Davis dis- 
covered when the Dallas 
Morning News exposed dis- 
crepancies in her oft-told tale 
of bootstrapping her way 
from single motherhood ina 
Fort Worth trailer park to 
graduating from Harvard Law 
School. That narrative has 
been central to Davis’ appeal 
as she seeks to translate the 
national attention from her 
marathon filibuster in de- 
fense of abortion rights last 
year into votes for her under- 
dog candidacy. 

The task got tougher Jan. 20 
when the Morning News found 
that Davis had “blurred” key 
facts of her biography. Among 
them: she spent only a few 









“Pedestrians, 
bus Is 
turning!” 


MODERN LIFE 


Walk This Way 


The true-life stories sound like 
jokes with the same punch line: 
Why did the man almost walk 
into a bear? Why did the woman 
tumble into a fountain? Why did 
the tourist fall off a pier? 
Because the man, the woman 
and the tourist were all so en- 
grossed in their cell phones that 
they had ceased paying attention 
to their surroundings. With peo- 
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months in a mobile home, af- 
ter separating from her first 
husband, and she was 21, not 
19, when they divorced. The re- 
port also said her second hus- 
band, Jeff Davis, cashed in 
his 401(k) to help fund her 
education and cared for 
her children while she 
was in law school. He 
said Davis left him the 
day after he paid off her 
Harvard loan in 2003. 
Shortly before the 
story broke, Davis was 
again in the limelight. 
Appearing on a Today 
show segment about 
women’s struggles 
filmed partly at that 
Fort Worth trailer 
park, she described 
herself as the “epitome 
of hard work and opti 
mism.” Just days later, she was 
telling the Morning News her 
story needed clarification. 


ple more tethered than ever to 
smartphones, “distracted walk- 
ing” is becoming enough of a 
problem that American cities are 
taking steps to curb it. “People 
are out there, and they're just not 
paying attention, no matter what 
we say,” says Roberta Altstadt of 
the transit agency TriMet in Port- 
land, Ore. Buses there will soon 


be flashing lights or issuing an 


| Nation 
















audio warning—“Bus is 
turning!”—as officials study the 
most effective way to wake up 
pedestrians. Rexburg, Idaho, 
now levies a $50 fine for texting 
while in a crosswalk. And San 
Francisco is launching a “Be 
Nice, Look Twice” safety cam- 
paign, asking walkers and other 
travelers to be more aware. 
State lawmakers have been 
loath to ban distracted walking 
like distracted driving, but with 
pedestrian deaths on the rise 
nationwide, the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration 
has set aside $2 million that 
cities can apply for to combat 
the scourge. Texting is “like a 
drug,” says Harvey Munford, a 
Nevada state lawmaker whose 
distracted-walking measure 
failed last year. “People are 
addicted.” —KATY STEINMETZ 





“My language should be tight- 

er,” she said. “I need to be more 

focused on the detail.” Davis 

insisted she had worked to 

help pay off the loans and 

agreed to cede custody so her 
daughter could remain in 
her childhood home. 

More scrutiny is inevita 
ble, especially in deep red 
Texas, where Davis trails 

her likely GOP opponent, at 
torney general Greg Abbott, 
in recent polls. “The exis 
tence of dissonance between 
Davis’ stylized life story and 
reality has been well known 
in Texas political circles,” 
says Rice University pro- 
fessor Mark P. Jones. 
“The Davis campaign’s 
failure to adequately get in 
front of this issue is one more 
example of a misstep by a 
long-shot campaign that can 
ill afford any mistakes.” 
—HILARY HYLTON/AUSTIN 


MILITARY 
BAD NEWS FROM 
THE BUNKERS 


The Air Force stripped 
34 Montana-based 
airmen of their 
assignments as nuclear 
launch control officers 
for allegedly cheating 
on a routine proficiency 
test or ignoring that 
others cheated. The 
action, announced 
Jan. 15, follows reports 
of poor morale in the 
missile ranks, a drug 
investigation into some 
manning the launch tubes 
and the firing of their 
two-star commander last 
fall after he engaged in 
drunken antics on 
an Official visit to Moscow 
—MARK THOMPSON 
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Peyton’s Place 
Denver's Super 
Bowl-bound 
quarterback is 
riding a mile high 


DENVER HAS A SPECIAL PLACE 
in its heart for old quarter 
backs. In the earliest days of 
the Broncos franchise, the 

star of the team was a former 
Notre Dame golden boy, Frank 
Tripucka, who had been hum 
bled by the NFL and reduced to 
the wilds of Canadian football 
before fetching up in the Mile 
High City. His unlikely 1960 
season, in which he joined leg 
ends Johnny Unitas and Jack 
Kemp as the first pros to throw 
for 3,000 yards in one year, was 
all Denver had to brag about 
for many years. 

hen, after what seemed 
like an eon of losing seasons, a 
journeyman named Craig Mor 
ton limped into town to lead 
the Broncos to their first Super 
Bowl at the end of a miraculous 
1977 season. The great John El 
way took the team to five addi 
tional title games over his long 
career with the Broncos—but 
he did not win the big jeweled 
ring until he was 37 years old. 
Elway added another ring the 
following year. 

Which brings us to canny 
old Peyton Manning, the latest 
rifleman to find that Denver 
isa mighty fine place to ride 
into the sunset. Two years after 
multiple neck surgeries ended 
his run in Indianapolis—there 
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were doubts that the future 
Hall of Famer would ever play 
again—Manning at 37 has re 
written the NFL record books 
this year while guiding the 
Broncos to Super Bowl XLVIIL. 
(That’s 48 to folks born after 
the fall of Rome.) 

In the process, Manning 
has enraptured the rapidly 
growing ranks of the formerly 
young in places far beyond 
the valley of the South Platte 
River. With his thinning hair 
and sloping shoulders, he is 
disproving F. Scott Fitzgerald’s 
claim that America spurns sec 
ond acts. Indeed, wherever the 
guile and lore of age fights its 
valiant, doomed battle against 
encroaching youth, the Man 
ning banner flies rampantly. 

Other, younger quarter 
backs boast tighter abs and 
tighter spirals; they scramble, 
dodge and pirouette their 
way onto the highlight reels. 
Manning—whose one rush 
ing touchdown this year 
made him look like aman 
with a bum hip chasing a taxi 
in wingtips—blew past them. 
He opened the season with 
a record-tying seven touch 
down passes in game one 
against the defending Super 
Bowl champs from Baltimore. 
He never looked back. 
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The Bronco in winter Nearing the end of his Hall of Fame 
career, Manning has turned age into a potent weapon 





His secret? A platoon of 
adhesive receivers certainly 
helped. Denver is the first 
team in NFL history to claim 
four players with 10 or more 
touchdown catches in the 
same season. Manning's of- 
fensive line, meanwhile, has 
borne a striking resemblance 
to the Great Wall of China. 
Despite his immobility, the 
old man was sacked only 18 
times—once per 36.6 passes, 
by far the best in the league. 

But as he coolly dismantled 
opposing defenses for 55 
regular-season touchdown 
passes and 5,477 passing 
yards—bettering the previ- 
ous records—what stood out 
most was Manning’s mental 
mastery. Whatever toll the 
years have taken from the neck 
down was more than paid in 
earnings from the neck up. 

It’s a cost-benefit analysis that 
made particular sense to Den- 
ver’s executive vice president of 
football operations, John Elway. 

The AFC championship 
game on Jan. 19 told this 
brain-beats-brawn story with 
aclarity matched only by the 
high-country sunshine. Man- 
ning’s Broncos faced off against 
the New England Patriots, who 
have their own aging superstar 
in quarterback Tom Brady. 
Manning and Brady, Brady and 
Manning—together they are 
the best of their era. In com- 
piling this brilliant season, 
Manning chased Brady’s mag- 
nificent 2007, and in the end, 
the question of which was the 
greater masterpiece will keep 
the rabbis of the record books 
cheerfully occupied with 
years of Talmudic argument. 

So to find them on opposite 
sides of the field with a trip 
to the Super Bowl on the line 
was a script from the pens of 
the gridiron gods. The casual 
blather of sports-talk radio 
held that Manning isa bit of 
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a postseason choke artist. His 
11 playoff losses as a quarter- 
back is a record he isn’t happy 
to share. Last year’s first-round 
gag against Baltimore left Den- 
ver fans heartbroken. And here 
was Brady, with the movie-star 
chin and supermodel wife 
and—count ’em—three Super 
Bowl rings, ready to tear the 
last page from Manning’s late- 
life comeback story. 

Nope. Manning turned the 
grass of Denver's Sports Au- 
thority Field into a classroom 
where he delivered a clinic in 
state-of-the-art offense. Skip- 
ping huddles to hurry things 
along, he analyzed Patriots 
defenses at a glimpse and 
translated the data into plays 
he called in a laconic drawl 
that somehow pierced the roar 
of his adoring fans. Nibbling 
and pecking with a bewilder- 
ing mix of passes, Manning 
confounded the seventh best 
defense in the league. On one 
key drive, Manning called 
arun in an obvious passing 
situation and watched New 
England melt away to yield the 
necessary first down. Later, the 
opposite: a pass call on what 
should have been arunning 





MANNING’S 
OFFENSIVE LINE 
HAS BORNE 
ASTRIKING 
RESEMBLANCE 
TO THE GREAT 
WALL OF CHINA 
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play, moving the chains again. 
Manning’s final stats for 
the game were nothing eye- 
popping by this season’s outsize 
standards: 26 points, two touch- 
down passes, 400 yards in the 
air. But the number that told 
the story of Denver's 10-point 
victory was very much the 
product of Manning’s crafty 
play calling. Thanks to all those 
first downs, his Broncos had 
the ball for more than 35 min- 
utes, compared with a mere 24 


minutes for Brady and the Patri- | 


ots. It’s hard for a quarterback 
to win if he’s not on the field. 

Afterward, Manning cred- 
ited his adopted home and 
some old-fashioned values for 
his success. “The folks in Den- 
ver, the city and the organiza- 
tion sure have made me feel 
welcome,” he said. “I’ve put a 
lot of hard work in, and a lot of 
people—teammates, coaches 
and trainers—have helped me 
along the way.” 

The Feb, 2 Super Bowl in 
East Rutherford, N.J., will 
find the tribal elder facing off 
against one of the most prom- 
ising young quarterbacks in 
the league, Russell Wilson 
of the Seattle Seahawks. Asa 
rookie last year, Wilson tied 
the NFL record for touchdown 
passes by a freshman quarter- 
back (26, set a million years ago 
by a kid named Peyton Man- 
ning). Wilson is on the small 
side, but he’s a strong passer 
and an electrifying runner. 
Like Manning, he seems to 
havea level head anda gener- 
ous heart in a world where nei- 
ther is sufficiently celebrated. 

Indeed, he is exactly the 
sort of player a sentimental 
old magazine writer might be 
inclined to root for, if that 
writer were not from Denver, 
where the bugling of an old 
quarterback in full charge 
against time again rings down 
the mountainsides. M 








FIVE WAYS TO 
SOUND SMART 
ABOUT 
SUPER BOWL XLVIII 


1. TALK NEBRASKA 
Ex-NFL QB Kurt Warner 
says Peyton Manning's | 

frequent presnap screams 

of “Omaha” are a signal to 

his teammates: Focus—the 
play is about to start. 





2. SPOT SHERM 
Seattle's top cornerback and 
carnival barker Richard 
Sherman—No. 25—lines up 
on the left side of the field. 
Ask aloud: Will Manning 
throw in his direction? 


3. RUB IT IN 


Watch for Denver to employ 
rub routes, in which two 
receivers cross each other. 
One usually makes contact 
with the other's defender, 
creating an opening. 





4. PLAY FOOTSIE 
Advice from ex-NFL 


rq 


5. KNOW THE TEMP 
This will be the first Super 
Bowl played outdoors in a 
cold-weather city. Previous 

low for the big game: 
39°F, at Tulane Stadium in 

New Orleans, for SB VI. 


—SEAN GREGORY 
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Home phone 
for Se O/mo. 


AT&I Wireless Home Phone 
with unlimited nationwide calling. 







(phone sold separately 


$ 20 hort 


- Easy to set up injust seconds. 
- Keep your existing home phone. 
- Keep your number. 
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Rethink Possible’ = 


1.800.909.9831 | att.com/gethomephone | Visit a Store 


Wireless Home Phone (“WHP") is a Commercial Mobile Radio Service. It is mobile and may be used in the U.S. with home phone equipment in different locations. 
For emergency calls, you may have to provide your location address to the 911 operator. WHP device has a backup battery in the event of a power outage. However, a landline phone 
requiring separate electric power to operate (e.g., cordless phones) connected to a WHP device will not place or receive calls (including 911 calls) during a power outage. Provides 
voice service only. Not compatible with home security systems, fax machines, credit card machines, and medical alert/monitoring systems. DSL customers should contact their provider 
before transferring a phone number to ensure uninterrupted DSL Internet service. May not be compatible with DVR/satellite systems; please check with your provider. Activation fee up 


to $36/line. Geographic, usage, and other restrictions apply. Coverage and services not available everywhere. Taxes and other charges apply, Visit a store or att.com/gethomephone 
to learn more. ©2014 AT&T Intellectual Property. 
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It’s in the Bag Pickup services could bring 
online grocery shopping to the masses 


BY CHRISTOPHER MATTHEWS 


FOR YEARS, THERE HAVE 
been two sides to the grocery 
wars: traditional stores, 
offering the convenience of 
last-minute stock-ups (so long 
as you don’t mind lines and 
crowds), and online delivery 
services, offering the ease of at- 
home shopping (so long as you 
live in or near a major city). 

But with so much at stake 
in the $1 trillion U.S. grocery 
industry, a hybrid model is 
emerging that may challenge 
both: pickup, or ordering items 
online and collecting them at 
anearby depot. The practice 
is already popular overseas, 
thanks to distributors like 
Tesco. Now U.S. chains like 
Whole Foods and Harris Teeter 
are starting pilot programs, 
while Relay Foods—the leading 


startup—has expanded from 
its home base in Charlottesville, 
Va., to Williamsburg, Va., 

and Baltimore. 

It’s a savvy strategy. 
Although services like 
FreshDirect are popular in 
cities, their delivery method 
isn’t ideal for suburbs, where 
customers may be many 
miles apart. Pickup “turns 
that economy on its head,” 
says Relay Foods president 
Arnie Katz. “Instead of three 
deliveries per hour, we can do 
20” pickups at no cost to the 
customer. (Delivery is available 
for a fee.) Moreover, nearly 30% 
of Relay’s groceries are sourced 
from local suppliers, which 
is the No. 1 reason that Karen 
Shatin, a 35-year-old living in 
Alexandria, Va., says she uses it. 


The main drawback, says 
Laurie Demeritt, CEO of 
the retail-consultancy firm 
Hartman Group, is that pickup 
doesn’t allow for spontaneity; 
at Relay, orders must be placed 
13 hours in advance, and 
Whole Foods requires four 
hours’ notice. There’s also the 
question of efficiency: If you 
still have to leave the house, is 
pickup really that much better 
than normal shopping? 

So far, the answer appears 
to be yes. Relay says it’s adding 
1,000 new customers per 
week, and similar startups, 
like Farmigo, have recently 
entered the space. “The 
traditional grocery is going 
to continue to lose ground,” 
says Demeritt. “That leaves an 
opening for creativity.” 





FAST DELIVERY 
Instacart This San 
Francisco-based 
same-day grocery-delivery 
service connects 
customers with personal 
shoppers who promise to 
make deliveries from local 
stores within three hours. 


a 


SUBSCRIPTION 
NatureBox Noshing at the 
office can swell your 
waistline, so this 
San Carlos, Calif., company 
sends you monthly 
packages of healthy, 
single-serving-size snacks. 


a 






FARM TO TABLE 
Good Eggs This company 
brings the farmers’ market 
to your front door by 
delivering locally grown and 
manufactured foods for as 
little as $1.99 per order. 
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DIED 


Claudio Abbado 
Consummate conductor 


Michael Tilson Thomas 


Maestros can be about different things. 
Claudio Abbado was about making music 
with enormous heart and a commitment to 
excellence. He worked with tremendous en 
ergy and focus. As the conductor of Milan’s 

La Scala, the London Symphony Orchestra, 
the Vienna State Opera, the Berlin Philhar 
monic and the Lucerne Festival Orchestra, he 
produced work that was sophisticated, elegant 
and beautifully conceived and did so with sin- 
gular compassion. 

I met Abbado nearly 50 years ago at a Boston 
Symphony Orchestra rehearsal. The orchestra 
knew only that he was a young, brilliant guest 
conductor from Italy. He came on, said a few 
words and then gave the upbeat to Prokofiev’s 
Third Symphony. The effect was shattering, elec- 
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trifying. I had never seen so much energy 
concentrated in a single upward motion. It 
launched what would be a gripping perfor 
mance and forged a powerful relationship 
between him and all of us. That’s what he 
could do in a single beat. Unforgettable. 

The art of music is about the balance of 
emotions and intellect. Abbado, who was 80 
when he died on Jan. 20, achieved that bal 
ance perfectly. A conductor is somewhere 
between a director and a coach, sometimes 
drawing people together to make a unified 
conception of the music, then at other times 
empowering them to go way out on their 
own to be leaders and soloists. 

Being a conductor means being able to 
see the design of the piece in the score and 
make that design come to life. Abbado had it 
all. His devotion to every detail of the music 
was his way of honoring the great tradition 
of which he has become a historic part. 


Tiison Thomas is music director of the San Francisco 
Symphony and founder of the New World Symphony 





DIED 

Russell Johnson, 
89, actor best 
known for playing 
villains in westerns 
until he was cast as 
the Professor on 
the successful 
sitcom Gilligan's 
island, which ran 
from 1964 to 1967. 
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QUALIFIED 
Hurdler Lolo Jones 
and sprinter Lauryn 
Williams, for the 
2014 U.S. Olympic 
bobsled team; they 
are among the few 
U.S. athletes ever 
to compete in both 
the Summer and 
Winter Games. 


DIED 

Hiroo Onoda, 91, 
Japanese army 
officer who stayed 
at his jungle post in 
the Philippines for 
29 years after World 
War Ii, not believing 
the war was over, 
then returned home 


to a hero’s welcome. 


| DIED APPOINTED 

Suchitra Sen, 82, By a makeshift 
one of India’s best- parliament, 
known actresses, Catherine Samba- 


who starred in more 
than 50 films and 

remained 
famous 

long after 
retiring in 
1978. 











Panza, as interim 
President of the 
Central African 
Republic, with the 
goal of leading her 
civil-war-ravaged 
nation to elections. 





DIEI 


Otis Pike 
Congressional 
CIA prober 


In 1973, Otis Pike, a bow-tie 
wearing New York Congress 
man from Long Island, took 
the floor of the House of Rep 
resentatives to decry a bill 
giving flight pay to admirals 
and generals piloting desks 
at the Pentagon. Speaking 
with his arms outstretched, 
swaying like an airplane, 
Pike mocked the proposal, 
which was voted down. Two 
years later, Pike led a far 
more contentious charge. 

As head of the House Select 
Committee on Intelligence, 
he spearheaded the first 
congressional examination 
of secret dealings by the CIA, 
including illegal spying on 
Americans at home. During 
the combative hearings, Pike 
was “the model of a properly 
pugnacious public servant,” 
TIME wrote, “sharp-tongued 
and not easily intimidated.” 
Though the House voted to 
keep the Pike committee's 
report secret and the body 
never gained the renown of 
the Senate’s Church com 
mittee, the report was leaked 


and eventually published : 
in the Village Voice. Pike 3 


died on Jan. 20 at age 92. 
NATE RAWLINGS 
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- COMMENTARY / THE CURIOUS CAPITALIST 


Rana Foroonar 





| An American Moment? 


The U.S. economy is a world beater again—but 
2014 will tell whether that’s good for everyone 


my IS THE U.S. ECONOMICALLY EXCEP- 
tional? It’s a question that’s suddenly 
| worth asking, since 2014 looks to be 
» the year the U.S. will regain its tra- 
& ditional position as the world’s eco- 
nomic engine—a role that seemed lost forever in 
the dark years following the 2008 financial crisis. 
Assuming the current projections of 3%-or-more 
GDP growth for this year hold, the American econ- 
omy will, for the first time in more than five years, 
expand as fast as or faster than the global economy 
as a whole. It will top many of the once hot emerg- 
ing markets as well. The resurgence has myriad 
implications for the U.S., of course. But given the 
implications for the global economy, it’s attracting 
attention everywhere (including among the leaders 
gathered at the World Economic Forum in Davos 
from Jan. 22 to Jan. 25). 


from financial crisis; Asia and Europe have 

not. China, the second largest economy in 
the world, is pretty much where the U.S. was five 
years ago—deeply in debt. Back then it took China 
just over a dollar of debt to create every dollar of 
economic growth, according to Ruchir Sharma, 
Morgan Stanley’s head of emerging markets. Today 
four dollars of debt are needed to create one dollar of 
growth in the Middle Kingdom. (Sharma considers 
the debt-to-growth ratio the most reliable predictor 
of financial crisis over the past 100 years.) Growth in 
China is already down sharply from its double-digit 
peak years before 2008, to 7.7%, and it could fall even 
more sharply in the face of a banking crisis. 

Japan, where government debt is over 200% of 
GDP, continues to struggle too. Short of some seri- 
ous austerity, Japan will probably have to live with 
another lost decade or two of negligible growth. As 
for Europe, while central bankers have saved the 
euro (at least for now), deflation is making the re- 
gion’s already bad debt troubles worse. A new round 
of banking crises could reignite the whole euro- 
zone-breakup risk again. 

In the midst ofall this, the U.S. looks pretty good. 
Americans have a lot going for them: cheap energy, 
relatively skilled and low-cost workers, a newly ro- 
bust manufacturing sector and, most important, 
private balance sheets that are back in the black. 
American consumers have gotten their finances in 
order, and businesses are sitting on more cash than 


| ERE’S THE SHORT STORY: THE U.S. HAS EXITED 
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GROWTH 
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GDP is on the rise 
as consumers start 
to spend more again 

and manufacturing 
makes a comeback. 


High debt and 
a decrease in 
manufacturing is 
dragging down 
growth. Has the 
30-year miracle 
reached exhaustion? 


The government 
predicts a 1.4% 
increase in GDP, but 
many economists 
Say even that 
modest figure is 
optimistic. 
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ever before—as much as §2 trillion at home and the 
same amount in bank accounts abroad. 

Whether Americans are indeed exceptional 
will come down to what they decide to do with 
these assets. A recent Accenture survey tallied the 
optimism among CEOs and other top executives 
in 20 countries and found that 64% of them were 
bullish on the U.S. and planning to locate more la- 
bor and operations there in 2014. Companies may 
finally stop sitting on so much cash and use it to 
invest in workers and equipment. That would spark 
a virtuous cycle that should ultimately lead to real, 
sustainable growth of 3% to 4%, which is what the 
U.S. needs for unemployment numbers to continue 
ticking down. Incoming Federal Reserve Chair Janet 
Yellen recently told me she’s hopeful that businesses 
will start spending this year. 


jobs get created. That’s where the argument for 

exceptionalism gets trickier. Over half of all U.S. 
jobs created in 2013 were in low-wage sectors, like 
retail or health care, where paychecks are actually 
shrinking relative to inflation. Part-time workers 
still make up more of the workforce than is healthy. 
And the participation rate, meaning the number of 
people with jobs relative to the overall working-age 
population, is the lowest it’s been since 1978, be- 
fore women started coming into the labor force en 
masse. (The unemployment rate, by contrast, takes 
into account only workers who are seeking jobs.) 
While some economists argue that this reflects the 
retirement of baby boomers, Westwood Capital 
managing director Daniel Alpert points out that it’s 
not nearly enough to account for the many millions 
of workers who've dropped out of the labor market. 
“There is much more going on here than the retire- 
ment of some lucky baby boomers,” he says. 

So 2014 will be a telling year. Hopefully we will 
learn that the U.S. isin the early stages of a tradition- 
al recovery, the kind that will eventually trickle 
down to the masses and create the sort of middle- 
class jobs we need to spur growth (albeit a lot later 
in the cycle than in recessions and recoveries past). 
It could, however, turn out instead to be something 
new: a two-tier recovery that will create growth 
and jobs but only at the top and bottom of the pyra- 
mid. We're about to find out whether the American 
economy is exceptional or whether Americans are 
just in an exceptional kind of recovery. a 


| F THEY DO, PAY ATTENTION TO WHAT TYPES OF 
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The Case for Snooping 


Obama’s liberal critics say his speech on the 
NSA didn’t go far enough. Why they're wrong 


IT’S NOT ALWAYS TRUE THAT IF YOU'RE 
under attack from both sides of the 
political spectrum, you're probably 
doing the right thing. The smart or 
moral course is sometimes resolutely 
partisan. But watching President Obama take flak 
from the left and the right for his speech on intel- 
ligence reform, I believe he’s striking a difficult bal- 
ance ona crucial topic. 

In his speech, Obama defended the essential 
structure of U.S. surveillance activities. He argued 
that the National Security Agency is not a rogue 
outfit, that it plays by the rules and is staffed by 
patriotic men and women. But in an important ad- 
mission, he also made clear that after 9/11, the NSA 
and American intelligence efforts in general went 
too far. Taking advantage of its unique technologi- 
cal capabilities, the U.S. government did whatever 
it could, rarely asking whether it should. The Presi- 
dent proposed some new checks on decisions to col- 
lect data and new constraints on how itis stored and 
when it can be accessed. 





tives suspicious of government overreach, 
but reaction from the left has been more an- 
guished. Many voices have begun arguing that 
Edward Snowden’s revelations show that U.S. intel- 
ligence operations have run amok andare illegal and 
unconstitutional and that Snowden deserves to be 
pardoned and treated like a hero. The factual basis for 
every one of these claims is weak. A large number of 
Snowden’s revelations involve not domestic surveil- 
lance but foreign intelligence operations, a standard 
role for U.S. spy agencies. They show, for example, 
that the U.S. government is spying on the Taliban 
and Pakistan. They show that the NSA is spying on 
foreign leaders like Germany’s Angela Merkel and 
top aides to Brazil’s Dilma Rousseff. Now, you might 
regard some of these choices as wise and others as 
mistaken, but there is nothing unprecedented about 
countries spying on foreign leaders. Obama conceded 
too much when he promised not to eavesdrop on a 
host of them. Foreign governments will certainly not 
return the favor and stop what is often a relentless ef- 
fort to spy on America’s top officials and CEOs. 
There is a gaping hole in the left’s understanding 
of U.S. intelligence work. The U.S.—its government, 
businesses and people—is under massive, sustained 
surveillance from and infiltration by criminals, 


he HE SPEECH ANNOYED LIBERALS AND CONSERVA- 
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ATTACK 


Utility companies 
have seen an 
especially dramatic 
rise in cyberattacks. 
They were targets in 
41% of all such 
attacks reported to 
Homeland Security 
in 2012. 


China is the offender 
in 70% of thefts of 
intellectual property 
and trade secrets 
from U.S. networks, 
a federal study 
claims. Hacking’s 
broader cost to the 


U.S. is $300 billion 
a year. 
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terrorists and foreign governments. The Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff pointed out recently 
that since 2011, cyberattacks on America’s critical 
infrastructure—chemical, electrical, water and 
transport systems—have risen seventeenfold. The 
National Nuclear Security Administration, which is 
responsible for the country’s nuclear power plants, 
reported in 2012 that it faces 10 million cyberattacks 
every day—that'’s 3.65 billion in one year. Every ma- 
jor bank and corporation, from Bank of America to 
Goldman Sachs to the New York Times, faces almost 
continuous efforts from abroad to penetrate its net- 
works, mine its data, disrupt its procedures and steal 
its secrets. The effects can range from disruption of 
transactions to systemic damage that feels more like 
a military invasion. 

It would be impossible to defend against these at- 
tacks without allowing intelligence agencies to spy 
on foreign governments and groups abroad. But it is 
also crucial that the NSA and others have some ability 
to enterinto telecommunications systems at home to 
track cyberattacks, figure out where they come from 
and render them ineffective. Former Justice Depart: 
ment official Jack Goldsmith notes that the New York 
Times objects to foreign cyberattacks yet wants the 
NSA to shut down its surveillance at home. In fact, 
he writes in the New Republic, “To keep our computer 
and telecommunication networks secure, the gov- 
ernment will eventually need to monitor and collect 
intelligence on those networks using techniques 
similar to ones the Times and many others find repre- 
hensible when done for counterterrorism ends.” 

Weall live, bank, work and play ina new parallel 
world of computer identities, data and transactions. 
But we do not seem to realize that this enormous 
freedom of activity in the cyberworld, as in the real 
world, has to be defended. Just as the police need 
basic information about your life and activities, the 
government will need information about the cyber- 
world. As General Keith Alexander, the NSA’s direc- 
tor, has pointed out, there is no way to defend these 
systems without getting into them in the first place. 

In “Federalist No. 51,” father of the American 
Constitution James Madison wrote (along with Al- 
exander Hamilton) that in setting up a government, 
“the great difficulty lies in this: you must first en- 
able the government to control the governed; and 
in the next place oblige it to control itself.” That 
is the balance we have to strike, in cyberspace as 
anywhere else. a 
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More than 85,000 
Syrians have 
found refuge in 
Za‘atari, Jordan 
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Za‘atari is home to 
1,000-plus Syrian refugee 
} children separated from 
for Refugees their families. 


80% of households cook in communal kitchens / 92% have no private water storage 


IN MANY WAYS ZA‘ATARI REFUGEE CAMP, 
which sits on the high desert just inside Jordan, 
is more like a city thana temporary way station 
for Syrians who have fled their country’s brutal 
civil war. Garbage and water trucks make the 
rounds on streets laid out ina grid. Streetlights 
and satellite dishes stipple a skyline growing 
more horizontal than peaked as one-room pre- 
fabs come to outnumber canvas tents. 

There’s even a marquee shopping street, 
its name a blend of the traditional Arabic for 
Syria and a certain Parisian boulevard. On the 
Shams Elysées, to open a store, just carve a dis- 
play window out of the prefab with a circular 
saw and set out your goods. From upholstered 
pillows to parakeets, the promenade gives im- 
promptu expression to Syrian entrepreneur- 
ship. As Time photographer James Nachtwey’s 
haunting images show, Za‘atari increasingly 
looks like a permanent settlement. 

But most of its residents would go home to- 
morrow if the horrors they fled weren't still 
waiting for them there. “I really want to go 
back,” says Abu Anas, 46, a candy seller from 
Damascus. “But this old man was walking 
down the main street—a 90-year-old man 
walking with a stick—oh, my God, they hit 
him with a cleaver.” The merchant’s 5-year- 
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old son stares up, gaping at the sight of his fa- 
ther in tears. “I saw it with my own eyes. Our 
neighbor—who lives with his mother—they 
were incinerated.” 

Of the roughly 6 million Syrians pushed 
from their homes during nearly three years 
of civil war, 2.3 million have crossed the coun- 
try’s borders to become the second largest refu- 
gee population in the world. Nearly 900,000 
are in Lebanon, many stuck in makeshift 
camps because the government, wary of the 
refugees’ putting down roots, refuses to allow 
the U.N. to establish formal ones like Za‘atari, 
the largest in the region. The U.N. High Com- 
missioner for Refugees (UNHCR) and the Jor- 
danian government established Za‘atari in July 
2012 to house those fleeing Dara‘a, the district 
of southern Syria where protests against the 
Syrian regime first took hold. Originally built 
for 30,000 people, the camp quickly swelled to 
bursting, at one point absorbing 4,000 arrivals 
a day. The influx overwhelmed both Jordan, 
where every roth resident is now a Syrian refu- 
gee, and the aid community. 

The displacement is emotional as well as 
physical. Aid workers spent much of Za‘atari’s 
first year dodging rocks thrown at them by 
refugees angrier than many had ever seen— 
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How big is the camp? 


Za‘atari covers about 2 sq. mi.— 
about four times the area of the 
Indianapolis Motor Speedway. 
Almost 1,000 American-football 
fields could fit inside it. 
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| Like a normal city, Za‘atari has doctors, but 
| 

| 

| 

| not dead statesmen but family members killed 
in the fighting. As that fighting continues over 
the border, new refugees continue to arrive 

| \ 


about 200 a week, camp officials say. The U.N. 


| estimates that by the end of 2014, 1.7 million 
more Syrians will have left their homes. 

Each week that passes here seems to deepen 
the air of permanence—and the vengeful an 
ger of some of the refugees, scattered like seeds 


across the Middle East, with little to do but 





dwell on what they cannot forget. “I want to 
go back to the revolution,” says Abu Anas, the 
candy merchant, his eyes now dry. “As soon as 
we succeed, you're going to see the massacres.” 
Which, of course, would mean a whole new 
refugee crisis. —KARL VICK/ZA‘ATARI 
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Spotty service Residents of 
Za‘atari search for a clear 
cell-phone signal to call Syria 








A new book from the 
“Tiger Mom” seeks to explain 
why some groups succeed in 

America and some fail. 
But when does cultural pride 
Cross Over into racism? 


BY SUKETU. MEHTA 


FROM TIME TO TIME, EVERY INDIAN AMERICAN FINDS 
an email in his or her inbox, wearing a font of many 
colors, like the one my grandfather once sent me: 
“Take a Pride—Being an Indian. 38% of Doctors in 
U.S.A. are Indians. 36% of NASA employees are In- 
dians. 34% of MICROSOFT employees are Indians. 
India invented the Number System. Decimal Point 
was also invented by India. Sanskrit is the most suit- 
able language for computer software ...” 

On my desk now is a book-length version of such 
an email: The Triple Package: How Three Unlikely Traits 
Explain the Rise and Fall of Cultural Groups in America, 
by Amy Chua and Jed Rubenfeld. You may remem- 
ber Chua as the “Tiger Mom” whose 2011 memoir 
about the rigors of Chinese parenting set off waves 
of anxiety among aspirational American parents 
who had been raised with Dr. Spock’s permissive 
child-rearing attitudes. Her new book, co-authored 
with her husband, widens its aim, purporting to ex- 
plain why not just Asians (like Chua) but also seven 
other groups—Cubans, Jews (like Rubenfeld), In- 
dians (like me), Nigerians, Mormons, Iranians and 
Lebanese—are superior when it comes to succeeding 
in America. 

The book claims that these groups thrive because 
of three traits: a superiority complex, insecurity and 
impulse control. The ones lacking the “Triple Package” 
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are African Americans, Appalachians, Wasps and 
pretty much everybody else. 

Does such thinking shock you? If not, it may be be- 
cause it has become so insidiously commonplace over 
the past decade as a new strain of racial, ethnic and cul- 
tural reductivism has crept into the American psyche 
and public discourse. Whereas making sweeping ob- 
servations about, say, African-American or Hispanic 
culture—flattering or unflattering—remains unthink- 
able in polite company, it has become relatively normal 
in the past 10 years to comment on the supposed cul- 
tural superiority of various “model minorities.” I call it 
the new racism—and I take it rather personally. 

1am an American, Calcutta born. I’m writing a 
book about immigrants in New York, dedicated to my 
two American sons. I want them to know why we 
came here and how we found our place in this new 
land. I want them to know about the teachers at the 
Catholic school in Queens who called me a “pagan,” 
and the boy there who welcomed me to the school 
by declaring, “Lincoln shoulda never let ‘em off the 
plantations,” and the landlord who welcomed us to 
the country by turning off the electricity. 

lalsowant them to know why their family did well 
in the end. We worked hard, yes, and we read books 
and went to the right schools and are “well settled,” 
as our relatives back in India describe us. But we also 





SOCIETY CULTURES 


benefited from numerous advantages—from cultural 
capital built up over generations to affirmative action 
to an established network of connections in our new 
country—none of which had anything to do with ra- 
cial, ethnic or cultural superiority. 

When my family went to America, we left behind a 
system in which people are often denigrated because of 
their caste, religion, language or skin color. The U.S., of 
course, has its own deeply troubled history with regard 
to race, but its path has tended toward more equality. 

Recently, though, the language of racism in Amer- 
ica has changed, though the plot remains the same. 
It’s not about skin color anymore— it’s about “cultural 
traits.” And it comes cloaked in a whole lot of social- 
science babble. The new racialists are too smart to den- 
igrate particular cultures. Instead, they come at things 
the other way. They praise certain cultures, hold them 
up as exemplary. The implication—sometimes overt, 
sometimes only winked at—is that other cultures are 
inferior and this accounts for their inability to succeed. 


The Rise of Groupthink 

THE U.S.— LIKE BRAZIL OR ENGLAND—LIKES TO THINK 
it has moved beyond race. After all, we elected a black 
President, twice. But in reality, the terrain of race- 
baiting has simply shifted. The condescension once 
aimed squarely at African Americans now also claims 
as its targets Latinos, Muslims and—in a novel twist— 
large swaths of whites. And the people doing the conde- 
scending might be black or brown themselves. 

ACongolese immigrant whom I met in the course of 
researching my book told me about the African Ameri- 
cans she knows at the supermarket where she works. 
“We are really different,” she said about her communi- 
ty, as opposed to African Americans. “They don’t have 
African values. They don’t have the values to be black.” 

I asked her what that means. 

“To be black,” she explained, “means you get mar- 
ried and you don't have children before.” The Ameri- 
can blacks at her supermarket, she said, need to go to 
college. “They ask if you want to have marijuana. It’s 
just normal for them. It’s easy for them to say that ‘My 
ancestors were oppressed.’” 

A book like The Triple Package, even if it takes pains 
to argue in nonracial terms, is an example of this sort 
of ethnocentric thinking writ large. Andit is only the 
latest in a long line of books—spanning more than a 
century—arguing for the superiority of this or that 
American group over others. The roots of alleged su- 
periority have changed over time from race to class to 
IQ to religion and now to culture. 

In 1916 Madison Grant wrote The Passing of the Great 
Race, which purported to demonstrate the racial and 
cultural superiority of Northern Europeans over South- 
ern Europeans. The book wasinfluential in drumming 
up popular support for passage of the 1924 Johnson- 
Reed Act, which barred Asians from immigrating to 
the U.S. and established quotas for Southern and East 
Europeans, to keep out Jews. Decades later, an influen- 
tial 1959 article by Bernard Rosen declared that “Prot- 
estants, Jews and Greeks place a greater emphasis on 
independence and achievement training than south- 
ern Italians and French-Canadians.” They were more 
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successful because of an “achievement syndrome”— 
which sounds suspiciously like the Triple Package. 
(Italians, particularly, were portrayed in these works 
as animmobile ethnicity. But by 1975, they had assimi- 
lated, and now, as the sociologist Richard Alba has dem- 
onstrated, young Italian Americans have higher than 
average levels of college and postgraduate education.) 

This line of argument expanded in the 21st century. 
In 2004 Samuel Huntington, the Harvard professor 
who became famous for his book The Clash of Civiliza- 
tions, warned against Latino culture in a Foreign Policy 
cover story bearing the title “José, Can You See?” In his 
book published the following year, Who Are We? The 
Challenges to America’s National Identity, he explained 
the differences between Anglo and Latino culture by 
quoting a Texas entrepreneur on “Hispanic traits ... 
that ‘hold us Latinos back’: mistrust of people outside 
the family; lack of initiative, self-reliance, and ambi- 
tion; low priority for education; acceptance of poverty 
as a virtue necessary for entrance into heaven.” 

In 2009 an article by Jason Richwine, a fellow at the 
American Enterprise Institute, caught the attention of 
my people with its title, “Indian Americans: The New 
Model Minority.” East Asians continue to excel in the 
U.S., he noted, but Indians are clearly the latest and 
greatest model. Why? “Exhibit A is the spelling bee.” 
Success in spelling and other similar cognitive tasks, 
according to Richwine, proves that we are smarter than 
whites as well as Ashkenazi Jews—a happy finding for 
my father, who spent a lifetime in the diamond market, 
where they have a big presence. Richwine’s conclusion: 
immigration policy should favor these model minori- 
ties over, say, Mexicans. 

Then there is Stanford University’s Thomas 
Sowell, who in Migration and Cultures: A World View 
identified six model “middleman minorities” who 
exemplify the entrepreneurial virtues he thinks the 
U.S. desperately needs. Last year he took the argument 
to another level, writing that there are some cultures 
that are just incompatible with Western values, pri- 
marily (surprise!) Muslim culture. 

These bromides don’t just come thundering down 
from the ivory tower. They're all around us in casual 
conversation about group accomplishment and group 
blame. Typical was a recent podcast by the comedian 
Adam Carolla, in which he interviewed San Francisco 
Mayor Gavin Newsom. Newsom noted that half of 
Latino and African-American families in California 
don’t have access to a checking account or ATM. 

“What’s wrong with them?” asked Carolla. “I want 
to know why those two groups don’t have access ... 
Are they flawed? ... Do Asians have this problem? ... 
They were put in internment camps. Are they at the 
check-cashing places?” 

“Look at the history,” Newsom responded. “It’s 
naive to suggest that those things don’t matter.” 

“How about the Jews?” asked Carolla. “No problems 
in the past? ... Why are the Jews doing well? ... Why do 
some groups do so much better? I’ll tell you why: they 
have a family who puts an emphasis on education.” He 
may have been speaking lightly, but Carolla’s words 
show how easily the line can blur between cultural 
praise and cultural denigration. 
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New Americans Vishaun Lawrence of Jamaica during a naturalization ceremony in Chicago last year 


Of Ethnicity and Reality 

THE ONE THING MY SONS ARE ALWAYS AMAZED BY 
when they visit India is the condescension displayed 
toward entire groups of people. They hate the way peo 
ple speak to their maids, their drivers, their waiters 
anybody Indians consider socially inferior. I try to 
explain to them that India has been independent for 
only 60-odd years and the U.S. for more than three 
times as long and that while India has made great prog 
ress in pursuing democracy, it hasn’t yet translated 
into social and economic equality. 

The new American racism, however, is turning the 
clock backward. While Chua and Rubenfeld are not the 
only ones peddling this pernicious line of thought, their 
book is likely to make them prominent spokespeople 
for it. So it’s worth taking a close look at the “evidence” 
they marshal for their argument. Too often they—and 
theircompatriots—ignore the realities of American his 
tory to make their half-baked theories stick. 

The authors attempt to barricade themselves against 
charges of racism by protesting that the Triple Package 
has nothing to do with race or IQ; it’s about ethnicity. 
So not all blacks are losers—look at Nigerians and Li 
berians! They are so well represented in the Ivy League! 
But the authors fail to acknowledge that Africans and 
Afro-Caribbeans are beneficiaries of affirmative action, 
won through the civil rights struggles of African Ameri 
cans. What’s more, African Americans are not in a bad 
way because of lack of racial pride or a problem with 
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their impulses. Their challenges as a community trace 
back centuries; they were brought here in chains, their 
women raped and their families deliberately broken. 
This is what President Obama was talking about in his 
remarks after the Trayvon Martin verdict, when he said, 
“I think it’s important to recognize that the African 
American community is looking at this issue through 
aset of experiences and a history that doesn’t go away.” 

Time and again, when examining the claims of 
the new racialists, we find other, deeper, often more 
complex explanations for why the children of some 
groups do better than others. 

As Nancy Foner, a leading immigration scholar, 
points out in an essay, “Today, the way East Asian—as 
opposed to black or Hispanic—immigrants fit into 
New York’s racial hierarchy makes a difference in the 
opportunities they can provide their children.” Be 
cause they are not black, she notes, “East Asian (and 
white) immigrants face less discrimination in find 
ing a place to live and, in turn, send their children to 
school.” That translates into greater access to heavy 
ily white neighborhoods with good public schools. 
Moreover, even if they attend school with native-born 
blacks and Latinos, they do not feel a bond of race with 
native minorities—making them less likely to become 
part of a peer culture found among some disaffected 
inner-city black and Latino youth. 

Cubans, meanwhile, are in favor over other Latinos 
among the new racialists, since they appear to do better 
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in America than groups like Mexicans. But as City Uni- 
versity of New York’s Philip Kasinitz, an expert on eth- 
nic assimilation, notes, “If Mexicans threw out the top 
10% of their population into America, you'd be singing 
a different tune about Mexicans.” And among Cubans, 
there’s a subset that hasn’t done well: the “Marielitos,” 
who immigrated in 1980 when Fidel Castro emptied the 
island’s prisons and told the inmates they were free to 
head to America. They were much darker in complex- 
ion than the first wave of Cubans, and they have not 
done anywhere near as well as their light-complected 
compatriots. What does this suggest? First, that if you 
were doing well in the country you're leaving, you'll 
do well in the country you're going to, and vice versa. 
Second, that lighter-skinned people tend to fare better 
than darker-skinned people when they immigrate to 
the U.S., even if they’re from the same country. 

What about Jews? Scholars like Stephen Steinberg 
in The Ethnic Myth have pointed out that the success of 
immigrant Jews was largely due to the fact that they 
arrived in the U.S. with “industrial experience and con- 
crete occupational skills” well suited to the booming 
urban economies of the new world. Not, as Chua and 
Rubenfeld posit, because “Jews maintained for millen- 
nia the idea that they were God's chosen people.” 

Perhaps somewhat uniquely, Chua and Rubenfeld 
single out Mormons for model-minority status as well. 
They attribute Mormon business success, for instance, 
to the group’s principles of child rearing. “Mormon teen- 
agers,” they write, “are less likely to have sexual inter- 
course, consume alcohol, smoke pot, or watch X-rated 
films than teenagers of any other faith.” The authors 
overlook one small point about Mormons, however: 
they have their own state. Eighty percent of the Utah 
legislature is Mormon; its entire congressional delega- 
tion is Mormon. Utah has had only three non-Mormon 
governors in its history. This translates to tremendous 
political and financial clout forthe religion, which is an 
indispensable part of Mormon business success. 

Lastly, what shall we make of Indians—who, aside 
from Chinese, are perhaps the new racialists’ favorite 
model minority? Indians in America are, as Chua and 
Rubenfeld note, “by any number of measures, the most 
successful Census-tracked ethnic group in the country.” 

Well, if Indians are so great, what explains India? 
The country isa sorry mess, with the largest population 
of poor, sick and illiterate people in the world, its econ- 
omy diving, its politics abysmally corrupt. For decades, 
those who could afford to get out did. The $1,000 that it 
takes to purchase a one-way ticket to the U.S. is about 
a year’s salary for the average Indian. If India shared a 
border with the U.S. and it were possible for its poorest 
residents to cross over on foot, we would fast cease to 
be the model minority, and talk-show hosts would rail 
against us just as they do against Mexicans. 

The groups Chua and Rubenfeld and the other new 
racialists typically pick out as success stories are al- 
most without fail examples of self-selection. Forty-two 
percent of Indians in the U.S. ages 25 and older have 
a postgraduate degree. But only about 20% of those 
they've left behind in the motherland even graduate 
from high school, and 26% of the population is illiter- 
ate. It’s the same with Nigerians: the ones who are here 
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Tiger Mom Chua's last book, Battle Hymn of the Tiger 
Mother, caused controversy for her harsh parenting style 


represent a vastly richer and better-educated subset of 
the country’s population as a whole. 

Further, the authors pay almost no attention to the 
role of networking, which accounts for so much of the 
success of groups like Jews, Cubans and Indians. Part 
of the reason so many immigrant groups thrive is that 
when they arrive in the U.S., they already have an uncle 
whorunsastore and cousins who are tutors, doctors or 
lawyers who can help them negotiate the new country. 

When my family immigrated in 1977, we didn’t do 
well because of delayed gratification or cultural supe 
riority or a chip on our shoulder. We did well because 
my uncle in Detroit, an engineer, brought us over on 
the family-reunification bill, not in shackles or in steer- 
age. When my father started his diamond business on 
47th Street in Manhattan, there was a network of Indian 
diamond merchants who could show him the ropes. My 
sons, in turn, will benefit from my connections. 

Much of The Triple Package focuses, naturally enough, 
on immigrants in New York City—then and now the 
immigrant capital of the country, if not the world. So 
you could profitably browse a gold mine of a book just 
put out by the NYC department of city planning, The 
Newest New Yorkers,a compendium of figures about the 
diverse groups that make up my hometown. 

Chinese Americans in New York City, it turns out, 
earn less than other groups lacking the Triple Package. 
The median household income of Chinese in the city 
($42,766) is lower than that of Ecuadoreans ($46,126), 
Haitians ($48,175) and Pakistanis ($50,912). The New 
York City group with the highest percentage of high 
school graduates isn’t Chinese or Indians; it’s Ukrai- 
nians (94.4%). But rarely are we treated to encomiums 


about the cultural superiority of the Borscht Mom. 


America’s Real Exceptionalism 

THE PITY IS THAT THIS BOOK, AND THIS ENTIRE LINE 
of argument, is taken seriously—among my relatives, 
for instance—when all the scholars I’ve consulted 
laugh at it. “Every one of the premises underlying the 
theory of the Triple Package is supported by a well- 
substantiated and relatively uncontroversial body of 
empirical evidence,” the authors assert. “Give me a 
break,” said Foner, who is one of the authorities cited 
in the endnotes. “There is a large body of literature 
showing that the most important factor predicting 
success among the children of immigrants is parents’ 
human capital.” That is: skills and education, from 
family to family and individual to individual. 

Which is not to say culture is meaningless—even 
if “bad culture” is a convenient way to throw blame 
at struggling groups, as opposed to dealing with the 
structural causes behind those groups’ disparate out- 
comes. We all havea linguistic, religious, racial, ethnic 
or national culture that shapes much about us. The 
cultural values of a group are an important part of the 
answer to the question of why certain groups seem to 
do better, at particular times, than others. 

But cultural values are never the whole answer— 
even as we've come to privilege them over all other 
explanations for success and failure, such as political 
and economic ones. And culture is rarely either an 
unambiguously good force or an unambiguously bad 
one. Thus, Confucian values of education and family 
fealty certainly are one factor in explaining why Chi- 
nese students from low-income backgrounds do bet- 
ter than their peers. But as we've seen, that’s not the 
whole story. Meanwhile, many in China would like 
to see less conformity in their culture, believing that 
it inhibits much of the freethinking that powers cre- 
ativity and innovation in America and that it results 
in a citizenry that passively tolerates suppression of 
dissent and censorship of the Internet. 

Chua and Rubenfeld make another mistake when 
they try to set up a hierarchy of good culture vs. bad 
culture—in which good culture invariably means get- 
ting rich. They take their definition of success from 
that of Oliver Wendell Holmes Sr.: “the gaining of 
money and position.” Nowhere are cultural traits like 
kindness, community and public service or martial 
valor given any value. 

Immigrants, claim Chua and Rubenfeld, are wary 
of “an excessively permissive American culture”—the 
bogeyman that haunts the dreams of so many who 
see the U.S. as losing the vigor of a former age. But 
isn’t that permissiveness exactly what makes America 
work: this messy mix, this barbaric yawp, this red- 
neck rondeau, this rude commingling? Isn’t that what 
permeates its films, movies, books? And isn’t that the 
principal product it can still export? It is American 
culture’s permissiveness, its new world energy, that 
still attracts the masses to the “golden door.” 

As it did with my father, who in college in 1950s 
Calcutta was first exposed to the great rock-’n’-yell 
of Chuck Berry and Elvis—music the Jesuit deans of 
St. Xavier’s tried to ban because they couldn't stand 
to see students gyrating their pelvises. My father 
had never heard such an awesome caterwaul before, 
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and—along with America’s decadent movies and 
books—it seeded the young man’s desire to go live 
there someday. 

It’s not conformity that makes this country great; 
it’s an individual striking out against the expecta- 
tions of his culture, Bill Gates and Mark Zuckerberg 
dropping out of Harvard, Miles Davis coming out of 
heroin addiction to produce 'Round About Midnight, 
the 14-year-old Billie Holiday turning the pain of her 
childhood into the bluest beauty, Sylvia Plath taking 
on death with pills and poetry, William S. Burroughs 
writing from the bowels of his addiction in Naked 
Lunch; it’s Hemingway and Fitzgerald and Cheever 
and Carver drinking and writing, writing and drink- 
ing through their demons. Imagine what American 
culture would be if American artists had kept a tight 
check on their impulses. 

When people dream of moving to America, it’s not 
just so that they can be prudent, studious, restrained. 
My uncle Vipinmama would tell mea story about his 
parents, my grandparents, who had emigrated from 
Ahmedabad in India to Nairobi in the 1g2os. All their 
lives, they denied themselves luxuries in the new 
country in order to store them for their retirement. 
They had rented a room in Ahmedabad, which they 
filled with refrigerators, washing machines, steel 
cupboards, juicers—all the goods and furnishings 
of life they abstained from in Nairobi. When they re- 
tired they were going to buy a house in Ahmedabad 
and stock it with their hoarded treasure. 

As the room in Ahmedabad bulged with the goods 
sent from Africa, the ranks of appliances waiting to 
be turned on one distant day, their lives in Nairobi 
continued in great simplicity and thrift. One day 
in her 50s, my grandmother had a heart attack and 
died—she “went off,” as the Gujaratis say. My grand- 
father left Nairobi then and went to Ahmedabad and 
bought a house. But he could not bear to live in their 
dream without the one who was to share it. So within 
amonth, he sold both the house and all the goods they 
had so patiently saved up, without ever having used 
them, and left for London. 

This had a powerful influence on Vipinmama, and 
he lived every day of his life in the pursuit of happiness. 
Every good bartender in Bombay, New York and Ant 
werp knew him. He played the guitar. He played crick- 
et for his college. He went on vacation, even when it 
wasn’t good for his business. He too went off, following 
a heart attack at 34 from congenital heart disease—but 
it was not after a life postponed. Whatever he pur- 
chased, he brought home and turned on immediately. 
Ifit was a stereo, he danced to its music; if it was a VCR, 
he invited all his friends over to watch movies that very 
evening. You might think my grandfather would have 
wanted my uncle to be more prudent, more restrained. 
But in fact, my grandfather was very proud of his son— 
prouder than any of the fabled Indians in the email he 
sent around—because his life was not spent deferring 
happiness, waiting for power. V 





Mehta is the author of Maximum City: Bombay Lost 
and Found and teaches at the Arthur L. Carter Journalism 
Institute at New York University 
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“ «Binding peace in a stressed-out, digitally. dependent culture may 


just be a matter of thinking differently BY KATE PICKERT 





Walking the walk Students in a mindfulness class 
demonstrate a technique called aimless wandering 


Photograph by Tobias Hutzler for TIME 
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HE RAISINS SITTING IN 
my sweaty palm are 
getting stickier by the 
minute. They don’t look 
particularly appealing, 
but when instructed by 
my teacher, I take one in 
my fingers and examine 

it. I notice that the raisin’s skin glistens. 

Looking closer, I see a small indentation 

where it once hung from the vine. Even 

tually, I place the raisin in my mouth 
and roll the wrinkly little shape over 
and over with my tongue, feeling its tex- 
ture. After a while, I push it up against 
my teeth and slice it open. Then, finally, 

I chew—very slowly. 

I’m eating a raisin. But for the first time 
in my life, I’m doing it differently. I’m do- 
ing it mindfully. This whole experience 
might seem silly, but we’re in the midst of 
a popular obsession with mindfulness as 
the secret to health and happiness—and a 
growing body of evidence suggests it has 
clear benefits. The class I’m taking is part 
ofacurriculum called Mindfulness Based 
Stress Reduction (MBSR) developed in 
1979 by Jon Kabat-Zinn, an MIT-educated 
scientist. There are nearly 1,000 certified 
MBSR instructors teaching mindfulness 
techniques (including meditation), and 
they are in nearly every state and more 
than 30 countries. The raisin exercise re- 
minds us how hard it has become to think 
about just one thing at a time. Technology 
has made it easier than ever to fracture 
attention into smaller and smaller bits. 
We answer a colleague’s questions from 
the stands at a child’s soccer game; we 
pay the bills while watching TV; we order 
groceries while stuck in traffic. In a time 
when no one seems to have enough time, 
our devices allow us to be many places at 
once—but at the cost of being unable to 
fully inhabit the place where we actually 
want to be. 

Mindfulness says we can do better. At 
one level, the techniques associated with 
the philosophy are intended to help prac- 
titioners quiet a busy mind, becoming 
more aware of the present moment and 
less caught up in what happened earlier 
or what's to come. Many cognitive thera- 
pists commend it to patients as a way to 
help cope with anxiety and depression. 
More broadly, it’s seen as a means to deal 
with stress. 
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But to view mindfulness simply as the 
latest self-help fad underplays its potency 
and misses the point of why it is gaining 
acceptance with those who might other- 
wise dismiss mental training techniques 
closely tied to meditation—Silicon Val- 
ley entrepreneurs, FoRTUNE 500 titans, 
Pentagon chiefs and more. If distraction is 
the pre-eminent condition of our age, then 
mindfulness, in the eyes of its enthusiasts, 
is the most logical response. Its strength lies 
in its universality. Though meditation is 
considered an essential means to achieving 
mindfulness, the ultimate goal is simply to 
give your attention fully to what you're do- 
ing. Onecan work mindfully, parent mind 
fully and learn mindfully. One can exercise 
and even eat mindfully. The banking giant 
Chase now advises customers on how to 
spend mindfully. 

There are no signs that the forces split- 
ting our attention into ever smaller slices 
will abate. To the contrary, they’re getting 
stronger. (Now arriving: smart watches 
and eyeglasses that will constantly 
beam notifications onto the periphery 
of our vision.) Already, many devotees 
see mindfulness as an indispensable 
tool for coping—both emotionally and 
practically—with the daily onslaught. 
The ability to focus for a few minutes on 
a single raisin isn’t silly if the skills it re 
quires are the keys to surviving and suc- 
ceeding in the 21st century. 


REWIRING YOUR BRAIN 
WITH TINY BITS OF RAISIN STILL STUCK IN 
my teeth, I look around at the 15 other 
people in my MBSR class, which will 
meet every Monday evening for eight 
weeks. My classmates cite a wide variety 
of reasons they have plunked down $350 to 
learn about meditation and mindfulness. 
One 20-something blond woman said 
back-to-back daily work meetings meant 
she couldn't find time to pause and reset; 
she had been prescribed the anti-anxiety 
drug Klonopin. A mother on maternity 
leave said “being present” with her infant 
seemed more important than ever, but she 
was struggling. One man, a social worker, 
said he needed help dealing with the stress 
of working with clients trying to get their 
lives on track. 

Although I signed up to learn what 
mindfulness was all about, I had my own 
stressors I hoped the course might allevi- 





ate. As the working parent of a toddler, I 
found life in my household increasingly 
hectic. And like so many, I am hyper 
connected. I have a personal iPhone and a 
BlackBerry for work, along with a desktop 
computer at the office and a laptop and 
iPad at home. It’s rare that I let an hour go 
by without looking at a screen. 

Powering down the internal urge to 
keep in constant touch with the outside 
world is not easy. At the start of each two- 
hour MBSR class, our teacher, a slight 
woman named Paulette Graf, hit two 
small brass cymbals together to indicate 
we should begin meditating. During this 
agonizingly frustrating period, which 
lasted up to 40 minutes, I would try to fo 
cus on my breath as Paulette advised, but 
I felt constantly bombarded by thoughts 
about my family, random sounds in the 
room and even how I would translate 
each evening's session into this story. 

One evening, we were introduced to 
mindful walking. In our small meet- 
ing room, we formed a circle and paced 
together. “Feel your heel make contact 
with the floor, then the ball of your foot,” 
said Paulette. “One foot, then the other.” 
Anxious feelings about planning the 
week ahead and emails in my inbox that 


might be waiting for replies crept into 
my head even though my phones were 
off and tucked away. Mindfulness teach 
ers say this kind of involuntary distrac 
tion is normal and that there’s no point 
in berating ourselves for mentally veer 
ing away from the task at hand. Rather, 
they say, our ability to recognize that our 
attention has been diverted is what’s im 
portant and at the heart of what it means 
to be mindful. 

Some of this may sound like a New Age 
retread of previous prescriptions for stress. 
Mindfulness is rooted in Eastern philoso 
phy, specifically Buddhism. But 
two factors set it apart and give it 
apractical veneer thatis helping 
propel it into the mainstream. 

One might be thought of 
as smart marketing. Kabat- 
Zinn and other proponents 
are careful to avoid any talk 
of spirituality when espous 
ing mindfulness. Instead, they 
advocate a commonsense ap- 
proach: think of your attention as a mus 
cle. As with any muscle, it makes sense to 
exercise it (in this case, with meditation), 
and like any muscle, it will strengthen 
from that exercise. 
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There are nearly 
1,000 certified 
MBSR instructors 
teaching 
mindfulness 
classes worldwide 





Observing your mind Kabat-Zinn leads a 
session at a retreat in upstate New York 


A related and potentially more power 
ful factor in winning over skeptics is what 
science is learning about our brains’ abil 
ity to adapt and rewire. This phenomenon, 
known as neuroplasticity, suggests there 
are concrete and provable benefits to exer 
cising the brain. The science—particularly 
as it applies to mindfulness—is far from 
conclusive. But it’s another reason it’s dif 
ficult to dismiss mindfulness as fleeting 
or contrived. 

Precisely because of this sci 
entific component, mindfulness 
is gaining traction with people 
who might otherwise find mind 
body philosophies a tough sell, 
andit is growing into a sizable in 
dustry. An NIH report found that 
Americans spent some $4 billion 
on mindfulness-related alterna 
tive medicine in 2007, including 
MBSR. (NIH will release an up 
date of this figure later this year.) There's a 
new monthly magazine, Mindful, a stack of 
best-selling books and a growing number 
of smartphone apps devoted to the concept. 

For Stuart Silverman, mindfulness 


has become a way to deal with the 24/7 
pace of his job consulting with financial 
advisers. Silverman receives hundreds 
of emails and phone calls every day. “I’m 
nuts about being in touch,” he says. Anxi 
ety in the financial industry reached a 
high mark in the 2008 meltdown, but 
even after the crisis began to abate, Sil 
verman found that the high stress level 
remained. So in 2011, he took a group of 
his clients on a mindfulness retreat. The 
group left their smartphones behind and 
spent four days at a resort in the Catskills, 
in upstate New York, meditating, partici 
pating in group discussions, sitting in 
silence, practicing yoga and eating meals 
quietly and mindfully. “For just about 
everybody there, it was a life-changing 
experience,” says Silverman. 

The Catskills program was run by Jan 
ice Marturano, a former vice president 
at General Mills who began a corporate 
mindfulness initiative there and left the 
company in 2orr to run an organization 
she started called the Institute for Mind 
ful Leadership. (About 500 General Mills 
employees have participated in mindful 
ness classes since Marturano introduced 
the concept to the company’s top man 
agers in 2006, and there is a meditation 
room in every building on the company’s 
Minneapolis campus.) Marturano, who 
ran a well-attended mindfulness train 
ing session at Davos in 2013 and wrote 
a book called Finding the Space to Lead: A 
Practical Guide to Mindful Leadership, pub 
lished in January, says most leaders she 
encounters feel besieged by long work 
hours and near constant connectivity. 
For these people, there seems to be no 
time to zero in on what’s important or 
plan ahead. 

There’s evidence they’re correct. Re 
searchers have found that multitasking 
leads to lower overall productivity. Stu 
dents and workers who constantly and 
rapidly switch between tasks have less 
ability to filter out irrelevant informa 
tion, and they make more mistakes. And 
many corporate workers today find it im 
possible to take breaks. According to a re 
cent survey, more than half of employed 
American adults check work messages on 
the weekends and 4 in ro do so while on 
vacation. It’s hard to unwind when your 
boss or employees know you're just a 
smartphone away. Says Marturano: “The 
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technology has gone beyond what we are 
capable of handling.” 

It might seem paradoxical, then, that 
Silicon Valley has become a hotbed of 
mindfulness classes and conferences. 
Wisdom 2.0, an annual mindfulness 
gathering for tech leaders, started in 
2009 with 325 attendees, and organiz- 
ers expect more than 2,000 at this year’s 
event, where participants will hear from 
Kabat-Zinn, along with executives from 
Twitter, Instagram and Facebook. Google, 
meanwhile, has an in-house mindful- 
ness program called Search Inside Your- 
self. The seven-week course was started 
by a Google engineer and is offered four 
times a year on the company’s Mountain 
View, Calif., campus. Through the course, 
thousands of Googlers have learned 
attention-focusing techniques, includ- 
ing meditation, meant to help them free 
up mental space for creativity and big 
thinking. 

It makes sense in a way. Engineers who 
write code often talk about “being in the 
zone” the same way a successful athlete 
can be, which mindfulness teachers say 
is the epitome of being present and pay- 
ing attention. (Apple co-founder Steve Jobs 
said his meditation practice was directly 
responsible for his ability to concentrate 
and ignore distractions.) Of course, much 
of that world-class engineering continues 
to go into gadgets and software that will 
only ratchet up our distraction level. 

But lately there’s been some progress 
in tapping technology for solutions too. 
There are hundreds of mindfulness and 
meditation apps available from iTunes, 
including one called Headspace, offered 
by a company of the same name led by 
Andy Puddicombe, a former Buddhist 
monk. Puddicombe, 40, co-founded Head- 
space in the U.K. in 2or0 and opened a 
new office in Los Angeles in 2073 after at- 
tracting venture capital. The company of- 
fers free content through an app and sells 
subscriptions to a series of web videos, 
billed as a “gym membership for the 
mind,” that are narrated by Puddicombe 
and explain the tenets of mindfulness 
and how to meditate. 

“There’s nothing bad or harmful about 
the smartphone if we have the awareness 
of how to use it in the right way,” says 
Puddicombe., “It’s unplugging by plug- 
ging in.” 


FIVE STEPS TO MINDFULNESS MEDITATION 


Basic meditation, the practice of doing nothing and being tuned in to your own mind at the 
same time, can be frustrating at first. But research shows it reduces stress and increases focus. 





Sit cross-legged on a cushion 
on the floor or in a chair. 
Keep your back straight 

and let your shoulders drop. 
Take a deep breath and 

close your eves if you wish. 


4. 


Don't judge yourself or try 
to ignore distractions. Your 
job is simply to notice that 
your mind has wandered 
and to bring your attention 
back to your breathing. 





THE SCIENCE OF DESTRESSING 

JON KABAT-ZINN, THE FATHER OF MBSR, 
doesn’t look like the kind of person to be 
selling meditation and mindfulness to 
America’s fast-paced, stressed-out masses. 
When I met him at a mindfulness confer- 
ence in April, he was dressed in corduroys, 
a button-down shirt and a blazer, with 
wire-rimmed glasses and a healthy head 
of thick gray hair. He looked more like the 
professor he trained to become than the 
mindfulness guru he is. 

But ultimately, a professor may prove 
more valuable than a guru in spreading 
the word on mindfulness. The son of an 
immunologist and an artist, Kabat-Zinn, 
now 69, was earning a doctorate in mo- 
lecular biology at MIT in the early 1970s 
when he attended a lecture about medita- 
tion given by a Zen master. “It was very 
moving. I started meditating that day,” he 
says. “And the more I meditated, the more 
I felt like there was something else miss- 
ing that science could say in terms of, like, 
how we live as human beings.” 

By 1979, Kabat-Zinn had earned his 


Notice your breath. Don't 
change your breathing, 
but focus on the sensation 
of air moving in and out of 
your lungs. 


As thoughts come into 
your mind and distract 
you from your breathing, 
acknowledge those thoughts 
and then return to focusing 
on your breathing each time. 


5. 


Start by doing this 10 
minutes a day for a week. 
The more you meditate 
regularly, the easier it will 
be to keep your attention 
where you want it. 





Adapted from Full Catastrophe Living, 2nd edition, by Jon Kabat-Zinn 


Ph.D. and was working at the University 
of Massachusetts Medical Center study- 
ing muscle development and teaching 
anatomy and cell biology to medical stu- 
dents. On a meditation retreat that year, 
he had a revelation. What if he could use 
Buddhism-based meditation to help pa- 
tients cope with conditions like chronic 
pain? Even if he couldn’t alleviate their 
symptoms, Kabat-Zinn speculated that 
mindfulness training might help pa- 
tients refocus their attention so they could 
change their response to pain and thereby 
reduce their overall suffering. 

With three physicians, Kabat-Zinn 
opened astress-reduction clinic at UMass 
based on meditation and mindfulness. 
“It was just a little pilot on zero dollars,” 
he says. 

Almost immediately, some of the 
clinic’s patients reported that their pain 
levels diminished. For others, the pain 
remained the same, but the mindfulness 
training made them better able to han- 
dle the stress of living with illness. They 
were able to separate their day-to-day 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY BROWN BIRD DESIGN FOR TIME 


MINDFUL TIPS 





WEAR A WATCH You'll avoid picking 
up your phone to check the time and 
won't be needlessly distracted 


NO PHONES IN BED Fully wake 
up before you look at any devices 





GET INTO NATURE Take a hike 
and observe your surroundings. 
Resist the urge to Instagram them 


experiences from their identity as pain 
patients. “That’s what you most hope 
for,” says Kabat-Zinn, “not that you can 
cure all diseases, but you could help peo- 
ple live in a way that didn’t erode their 
quality of life beyond a certain point.” 
Eventually Kabat-Zinn’s program was 
absorbed into the UMass department of 
medicine and became the MBSR curricu- 
lum now used by hundreds of teachers 
across the country. 

In the years since, scientists have been 
able to prove that meditation and rigorous 
mindfulness training can lower cortisol 
levels and blood pressure, increase im- 
mune response and possibly even affect 
gene expression. Scientific study is also 
showing that meditation can have an im- 
pact on the structure of the brain itself. 
Building on the discovery that brains can 
change based on experiences and are not, 
as previously believed, static masses that 
are set by the time a person reaches adult- 
hood, a growing field of neuroscientists 
are now studying whether meditation— 
and the mindfulness that results from it— 


can counteract what happens to our minds 
because of stress, trauma and constant dis- 
traction. The research has fueled the rapid 
growth of MBSR and other mindfulness 
programs inside corporations and public 
institutions. 

“There is aswath of our culture who is 
not going to listen to someone in monks’ 
robes, but they are paying attention to 
scientific evidence,” says Rich- 
ard J. Davidson, founder and 


THE EVIDENCE 


chair of the Center for Inves- 2 
477 scientific- 
journal 


tigating Healthy Minds at the 
Waisman Center, at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin at Madison. 
Davidson and a group of co-au- 
thors published a paper in the 
prestigious Proceedings of the 
National Academy of Sciences in 2004 that 
used electroencephalography te show 
that Buddhist monks who had logged at 
least 10,000 hours of meditation time had 
brains with more functional connectiv- 
ity than novice meditators. The monks 
also had more gamma-wave activity, in- 
dicating high states of consciousness. 

Of course, most people will never 
meditate at the level of amonk. But neuro- 
scientists have shown that even far less 
experienced meditators may have more ca- 
pacity for working memory and decreases 
in mind-wandering. 

Many of the studies on mindfulness 
and meditation have been funded by in- 
dividual private donors and have not met 
the highest scientific standards, leading 
the NIH to declare in 2007 that future re- 
search had to be “more rigorous.” Perhaps 
to this end, the NIH has funded some 50 
clinical trials in the past five years exam- 
ining the effects of mindfulness on health, 
with about half pertaining to Kabat-Zinn’s 
MBSR curriculum alone. The NIH trials 
completed or now under way include stud- 
ies on how MBSR affects everything from 
social-anxiety disorder to the body’s im- 
mune response to human papilloma virus 
to cancer-related fatigue. Altogether, in 
2003, 52 papers were published in scientif- 
ic journals on the subject of mindfulness; 
by 2012, that number had jumped to 477. 


MINDFULNESS GOES MAINSTREAM 
TIM RYAN, A DEMOCRATIC CONGRESSMAN 
from Ohio, is among those pushing to 
use more federal funds for mindfulness 
research. Stressed and exhausted, Ryan 


articles about 
mindfulness were 
published in 2012 





attended a mindfulness retreat led by 
Kabat-Zinn in 2008 shortly after the elec- 
tion. Ryan turned over his two Black- 
Berrys and ended the experience with a 
36-hour period of silence. “My mind got so 
quiet, and I had the experience of my mind 
and my body actually being in the same 
place at the same time, synchronized,” 
says Ryan. “I went up to Jon and said, ‘Oh, 
man, we need to study this—get 
it into our schools, our health 
care system.’” 

In the years since, the Con- 
gressman has become a rock 
star among mindfulness evan- 
gelists. His book A Mindful Na- 
tion was published in 2012, and 
Mindful, launched in May 2013, 
put Ryan on the cover of its second issue 
after he secured a $1 million federal grant 
to teach mindfulness in schools in his 
home district. Ryan has hosted medita- 
tion sessions and a mindfulness lecture 
series on Capitol Hill for House members 
and their staffs. The effort, says Ryan, is 
all about “little candles getting lit under 
the Capitol dome.” 

Elizabeth Stanley, an associate pro- 
fessor at Georgetown, is trying to do the 
same for those in uniform. Stanley was an 
Army intelligence officer deployed to the 
Balkans in the early 1990s. After she left 
active duty, Stanley enrolled in a doctoral 
program at Harvard and pursued an MBA 
at MIT—at the same time—planning a 
career studying national-security issues. 

But as the demands of two graduate 
programs combined with leftover stress 
from her time deployed, Stanley found 
herself unable to cope. “I realized my body 
and nervous system were constantly stuck 
on high,” she says. She underwent therapy 
and started practicing yoga and mindful 
meditation, eventually completing both 
of her degree programs as well. 

“On a long retreat in 2004, I realized 
I wanted to pull these two sides of me 
together and find a way to share these 
techniques with men and women in uni- 
form,” Stanley says. She teamed up with 
Amishi Jha, a neuroscientist at the Uni- 
versity of Miami who studies attention, 
and together they launched a pilot study 
with private funding that investigated 
whether a mindfulness program could 
make Marines more resilient in stressful 
combat situations. The findings were so 
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A mindful military Professor Elizabeth 
Stanley studies how soldiers and 
Marines in combat might benefit 


promising, according to Jha, that the De 
partment of Defense awarded them two 
$x million grants to investigate further, 
using an MBSR-based curriculum Stan 
ley developed called Mindfulness-Based 
Mind Fitness Training. Stanley has been 
involved in two additional mindfulness 
studies with Marines since, and Jha has 
been awarded $3.4 million more in fed 
eral grants to study how mindfulness 
training affects stress among other popu 
lations, including undergraduates facing 
exams and accountants slogging through 
tax season. 

Educators are turning to mindfulness 
with increasing frequency—perhaps a 
good thing, considering how digital tech 
nology is splitting kids’ attention spans 
too. (The average American teen sends and 
receives more than 3,000 text messages a 
month.) A Bay Area—based program called 
Mindful Schools offers online mindful 
ness training to teachers, instructing 
them in how to equip children to concen 
trate in classrooms and deal with stress. 
Launched in 2010, the group has reached 
more than 300,000 pupils, and educators 
in 43 countries and 48 states have taken its 
courses online. 

“It was always my intention that 
mindfulness move into the mainstream,” 
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says Kabat-Zinn, whose MBSR bible, Full 
Catastrophe Living, first published in 1990, 
was just reissued. Lately, the professor has 
also been spreading the gospel abroad. 
Ona November trip to Beijing, he helped 
lead a mindfulness retreat for about 250 
Chinese students, monks and scientists. 
“This is something that people are now 
finding compelling in many countries 
and many cultures, and the reason is the 
science,” he says. 


LISTENING TO LIFE 

THE MBSR CLASS I TOOK CONSISTED OF 
21 hours of class time, but there was 
homework. One week, we were assigned 
to eat a snack mindfully and “remem 
ber to inhale/exhale regularly (and with 
awareness!),” according to a handout. 
Since we were New Yorkers, another 
week’s assignment was to count fellow 
passengers on a subway train. One stu 
dent in my class said he had a mindful 
ness breakthrough when he stopped 
listening to music and playing games on 
his phone while riding to work. Instead, 
he observed the people around him, 
which he said helped him be more pres- 
ent when he arrived at his office. 

After eight weeks, we gathered one 
Saturday for a final exercise, a five-hour 
retreat. We brought our lunches, and after 
meditating and doing yoga, we ate togeth 
er silently in a second-floor room overlook 
ing a park. After the meal, Paulette led us 


into the park and told us to walk around 
for 30 minutes in a meditation practice 
known as aimless wandering. No phones 
and no talking. Just be present, she said. 

As I looked across a vast lawn, I easily 
spotted my fellow MBSR students. They 
looked like zombies weaving and wander 
ing alone through groups of friends and 
families lounging on picnic blankets or 
talking and barbecuing. I saw a group of 
20-something men playing Frisbee, young 
kids riding bikes anda pair of women tan 
ning in the sun. 

I had lived close to this park for three 
years and spent hundreds of hours ex 
ploring it, but what struck me as differ 
ent on the day of the retreat were the 
sounds. I noticed the clap, clap of a jog 
ger’s sneakers going by on a paved path. 
I saw a group playing volleyball on the 
lawn, and for the first time, I heard the 
game. The ball thudded when it hit the 
grass and whapped when it was being 
served. The players grunted when they 
made contact. Thud, whap, grunt. Whap, 
whap, thud. | heard a soft jingling, and | 
knew just what it was. A dog with metal 
ID tags came up behind me and passed 
by. Jingle, jingle. 

After the prescribed half hour, we 
returned to our meeting room with Pau 
lette. We had a brief group discussion 
about how we could continue our mind 
fulness training through other classes, 
and then we folded our chairs and put 
them away in a closet. Silently, we eased 
down a set of stairs and out the front door. 
I made it all the way home before I turned 
on my phones. 

Inthe months since, I haven’t meditated 
much, yet the course has had asmall—but 
profound—impact on my life. I’ve started 
wearing a watch, which has cut in half the 
number of times a day I look at my iPhone | 
and risk getting sucked into checking 
email or the web. On a tip from one of my 
MBSR classmates, when I’m ata restaurant 
and a dining companion gets up to take a 
call or use the bathroom, I now resist the 
urge to read the news or check Facebook 
on my phone. Instead, I usually just sit and 
watch the people around me. And when | 
walk outside, I find myself smelling the air 
and listening to the soundtrack of the city. 
The notes and rhythms were always there, 
of course. But these days they seem richer 
and more important. a 
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Sometimes | bring out the 
headphones because | feel 
like hearing my favorite 
music. Other times, it’s 
simply because | don't feel 
like hearing my favorite 
coworkers. Either way, 
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Bose’ The world isn't exactly a quiet place. That’s why we pioneered noise 
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Noel Fielding’s 
Bubblegum Cat at 
the Cinema appears , { 4 
in the new group af 
exhibition “Cat Art Show 
Los Angeles” # 
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Tyra Banks 
said there will 
be a sequel to 
her 2000 
kid pic Life 
Size—in which 
she plays a doll 
that comes to 
life—and “it will 
be ... amodern 
take.” So... 
walking, talking 
SnapChats? 





Warren Buffett 
and Quicken 
Loans founder 
Dan Gilbert will 
give a $1 billion 
prize to anyone 
who can fill out 
a perfect March 
Madness brack- 
et. Game on. 


TIME’s David 
Von Drehle 
calls HBO's 
Herblock: The 


Black & the 
White, a biog: 
raphy of the 
legendary edito- 
rial cartoonist 
(premiering 
Jan. 27), “proof 
of the stirring 
power of truth 
served up boldly 
and sweetened 
with wit.” 


On her 
50th birthday, 
Michelle Obama 


tweeted a photo 


of her AARP 
card: “Excited 
to join Barack!” 
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WHOLE NINE CARDS Football is a lot older than the Super 
Bowl, and there are trading cards to prove it. The cards 
above—highlighting rookie players Frank Gifford and 
Hugh McElhenny—are from 1952, 15 years before the first 
Big Game. And they're some of the more recent examples 
from the trove of vintage football cards held by New York’s 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, which will display the 
collection until Feb. 10. The oldest date back to 1894. 
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JAMES PONIEWOZIK ON BLACK SAILS, 
PREMIERING JAN. 25 ON STARZ 


Revenue that SeaWorld expects from all its theme 
parks in the 2013 fiscal year—a record high despite 
bad press and boycotts over its captive whales, as 
depicted in the documentary Blackfish 








QUICK TALK 
Kendrick Lamar 


His album Good Kid, M.A.A.D. City 
is nominated for Album of the 
Year, but Lamar’s most talked- 
about contribution to the Jan. 26 
Grammys may be his odd-couple 
duet with rock group Imagine 
Dragons. Here, the 26-year-old rap 
per talks to TIME. —LILY ROTHMAN 


There are tons of high-profile 
performers at the Grammys—Daft 
Punk, Paul McCartney, Stevie 
Wonder. Who are you most excited 
to see? Imagine Dragons! You'll 
have a good view. | really want to be 
onstage with them and feel their en- 
ergy. Had you met them before this? 
No, I was just always a fan of their 
song “Radioactive.” The vibe came 
across that it would be a dope thing 
to do. You were just at the Consumer 
Electronics Show. Are you a big 
techie? I’m not going to say I'ma big 
supernerd when it comes to that, 
but I can wrap my head around 

the ideas. Do you have a favorite 
gadget? Other than an iPhone 5? 

Is that a gadget? It’s not a phone 
anymore. That's true. It’s just 
what we use to text all the 
time ... That’s a bad habit, 
just texting all the time. Be- 
cause we don’t call people 
anymore? Or because 

we're always looking at our 
phones? Both. Have you 
started work on your next 
album? Not really. I write 
every day, but actually going 
into the studio and physi- 
cally recording, I haven't done 
that yet. Lena Dunham recently 
said it’d be fun to have you on 
Girls. What do you think? Yeah, I'd 
do an episode of Girls. Are youa 
fan? I've heard about it. 
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ON MY 
RADAR 


» The Conjuring 
and the 
Insidious series 





Scary movies 
don’t make me 
scared, I just 
like them.” 


» The band 
Sonnymoon 
“Anna Wise, 
who was on 
my album, 
has this group. 
Their album is 
really crazy.” 
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MODERN ARK The peaceful coexistence of lion and lamb is an image with biblical origins. But tiger and panda and camel 
and deer? That vision comes courtesy of artist Cai Guo-Qiang, whose Heritage showcases 9g life-size animal replicas 

in peaceful poses around a real pool of water. The work was partly inspired by the landscapes of Queensland, Australia, 
where the Gallery of Modern Art in Brisbane, which commissioned the piece, is showing Cai’s work through May 11. 


ROUNDUP 


When 
Artists 
Attack 


After a seven-year 
fight—during 
which she publicly 
accused her label, 
Blackground, of 
holding her third 
album hostage— 
R&B singer JoJo 
was recently re- 
leased from her 
contract. (She's 
now signed with 
Sony.) But the 
23-year-old star- 
let, best known 
for the 2004 hit 
“Leave (Get Out),” 
is hardly the first 
artist to wage war 
on Big Music. 











AMANDA 
PALMER 
After Road- 
runner Records 
asked the 
Dresden Dolls 
front woman 
to edit her 
bare stomach 
out of a music 
video in 2008, 
she wrote a 
song titled 
“Please Drop 
Me” about her 
frustration with 
“sucking corpo- 
rate d-ck.” She 
was released 
in 2010. 
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By Nick Carbone, Kelly Conniff, Dan Macsai, Li 


George 


Orwell's dys- 
topian thriller 
1984 is being 
adapted into 
Equals, a big- 
screen love 
story report- 
edly starring 
Twilight's Kris- 
ten Stewart. 


SplashData 
released its 
annual list of 
the 25 worst 
in-use pass- 
words. Among 
them: princess, 
monkey and 
123456789. 





Taco Bell is 
expanding its 
drink selection 
with sangria- 
flavored 


Tweeted one 
patron, “It tastes 
like regret.” 


When asked 
if the show 
should have a 
gay lead, The 
Bachelor's 


Juan Pablo 
Galavis said 
that would be 


“pervertied).” 
He later 
apologized. 
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Summer Break 


By Jack Dickey 


IN RECENT WEEKS, TELEVISION VIEWERS HAVE BEEN UNABLE 
to escape a certain advertisement for a film. Maybe you 
know the one: Two stars clutch each other while a voice-over 
teases the impossible stakes of their improbable romance 
and Rihanna’s tender “Stay” plays. The camera watches the 
astonishingly sensual forging of a peach pie from scratch. 
Then the trailer closes with a release date and six words: 
“Kate Winslet. Josh Brolin. Labor Day.” 

But the four most unexpected words about the movie— 
“Directed by Jason Reitman”—appear nowhere. Reitman, 
the 36-year-old director of four beloved, street-smart dark 
comedies (Thank You for Smoking, Juno, Up in the Air and 
Young Adult) has tacked into some unexpected midcareer 
chop with Labor Day, a period piece cum coming-of-age 
story based on Joyce Maynard’s novel of the same name. It’s 
little like the movies he has done before. 

The film is... well, what, exactly? “Snarky and cynical? 
Bitter and bleak?” Reitman jokes. No, it’s an intimate show- 
case for three actors (Winslet, Brolin and 15-year-old Gattlin 
Griffith) who talk less and breathe more than Reitman’s past 
protagonists, sighing and sobbing during a New England 
summer weekend spent in the too-close quarters of a rickety 
old house. The movie offers sharp, careful cinematography, 
a jagged score and production design that skillfully evokes 
middle-class life circa 1987 without calling undue attention 
to itself. And it has a plot that will in all likelihood sound 
cockamamie: Brolin is an escaped prisoner, Winslet is a solo 
parent suffering from agoraphobia, and the two quickly fall 
into something like love. The convict cooks the mother and 
son dinner, teaches the boy how to hit a baseball and readies 
the ad hoc family for a border run, all within five days’ time. 

“People seem to want one, as a director, to play their favorite 
song. I never really realized that until I tried playing a differ- 
ent song,” Reitman says. “But I take criticism of this movie, 
strangely, as a compliment of my other work. Oh, you like that 
thing I was doing? Don’t worry, I can do more of that.” 
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Take the honey and run 
Brolin and Winslet make 
acomection unlike anv 
other in Reitman’s films 


The song Reitman has played since 
the 2005 release of Thank You for Smok- 
ing resounds with disillusionment 
and world-weariness, cackling at the 
darkness thrumming through modern 
American life. Sometimes he writes 
on his own; sometimes he relies on the 
quirky syncopation of screenwriter 
Diablo Cody, who wrote Young Adult and 
won an Oscar for Juno. And he has astal- 
wart band of other collaborators—from 
cinematographer Eric Steelberg, whom 
he met in high school, to the gruff char 
acter actor J.K. Simmons, who pitches 
up his voice for his role in Labor Day— 
at the ready. 

Reitman picks self-evidently ignoble 
heroes (a top lobbyist for Big Tobacco; a 
pregnant, wisecracking teen; a profes- 
sional downsizer, to name just three) and 
tasks them with winning the audience’s 
sympathies. That they always do speaks 
both to Reitman’s capacity for coaxing 
sterling performances from his actors 
and to the grimness of the universes his 
characters inhabit. 

This is as he wants it. “Screenplays 
will come in, offers to direct, on work 
that could be very good movies,” he says. 
“But what excites me are the impossible 
movies. The movies that should not 
be greenlit.” 

He has a lot of those ideas in mind: 
“Maybe Wolverine gets a job working 
at a used-car lot and starts dating a girl, 
and doesn’t know if it’s going anywhere. 
Probably be more up my alley.” Ora 
mumblecore Star Wars, fusing sci-fi and 
the indie genre known for its soft-spoken 
characters. “It’s Luke Skywalker the first 
day of Star Wars. He’s on Tatooine and 
just having a really normal day, and his 
uncle’s talking to him about the f-cking 
droids that aren’t working, and maybe he 
meets a girl, but it kind of goes nowhere. 


Reitman: 
The 
Complete 
Works 
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The Culture 


Movies 





‘lused to be focused on 
comedy ... But now! 
want, How dol make you 
feel uncomfortable ina 
really interesting way?’ 


And then the end of mumblecore Star 
Wars would literally be him getting back 
to his house and the smoke’s coming off, 
and Uncle Ben’s dead, and there’s two 
suns, and he’s like, “Oh, f-ck!” And then 
the movie ends. Credits.” 

Reitman had his eye on the only 
slightly less undirectable Labor Day 
in 2009, when Helen Estabrook, his pro 
ducing partner, brought him the book 
in galleys. She hoped Maynard’s strong 
voice would hook him, and it did. He 


Reitman’s 
father Ivan 

has directed 
17 feature 
flims, including 
Stripes, Ghost- 
busters and 
Dave. Jason's 
first credits 
were bit parts 
in Twins and 
Ghostbusters II, 





adapted the script and signed Brolin up, 
and the two got to pitching Winslet. But 
she had worked too much the previous 
year and felt burned out. So Reitman 
went to see her. 

“He came to New York and just said, 
‘O.K., so why don’t you want to do it?’ 
That to me was the biggest insight into 
Jason’s character that I ever got,” Wins 
let says. “I told him, ‘I need to have this 
break.’ And he said, ‘Oh, O.K. So when do 
you want to do it?’ And I said, ‘If you're 
really asking me that question and giving 
me the luxury of being able to tell you 
my ideal scenario, well, how about a year 
from now?’” Labor Day started shooting 
almost exactly one year later. 

Reitman knew he would need Wins 
let’s remarkable talent; the source mate 
rial demanded it. He says, “The book is 
brutal. You hear the backstory of these : 
two characters, andit’s brutal.AndI was 
thinking, How do you tell that cinemati 
cally and not have theaudiencerunning = 3 
for the doors?” E 

For one thing, he kept his actors on 3 
edge and asked them not to rehearse.Says = 
Winslet: “We literally didn’t know what =: 
was going on in Jason’s head, what he was 
going to ask of us each day and ultimately 
as characters what was going to happen 
next.” He kept a tight leash on them, she 
adds. “He would say, ‘No, I need you to 
take one step forward, wait two beats and 
then look at the door.’ I’ve never worked to 
that degree of specificity in my life.” 


Therapeutic Insight 

REITMAN HAD A PERSONAL AFFINITY FOR 
Labor Day too. The film is told through 
the eyes of a boy in middle school in : 
the 1980s who spends much of his time > 
with his mother. Reitman, who has 

two younger sisters, was frequently the 
only man in the house during the heady 


2005 

Thank You for 
Smoking makes 
Big Tobacco’s 
top lobbyist 
(Aaron Eckhart) 
sympathetic 
and earns two 
Golden Globe 
nominations. 
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heyday of the Walkman and Teenage 
Mutant Ninja Turtles. His father, the 
director Ivan Reitman, spent much of 
Jason’s youth making blockbusters like 
Ghostbusters and Kindergarten Cop. The 
younger Reitman initially had his sights 
set far from Hollywood and the fam 

ily business. (His mother and his sister 
Catherine are both actors.) He started 
college as a premed student and planned 
to become a therapist. But then he trans 
ferred to USC to study creative writing. 
One thing led to another, and by age 24, 
he was adapting Up in the Air and direct 
ing TV commercials to pay the bills. By 
2009, that movie, his third feature, was 
out, earning him his second Oscar nomi 
nation for Best Director. 

But there’s a little bit of the therapist 
left in Reitman. “When | first meet 
people, I tend to approach them as if 1 
were a psychologist,” he says. “I try to hit 
them with a ton of questions, to figure 
out what they are.” 

Reitman and | are in the middle of our 
interview, but he’s weary after talking up 
Labor Day. “I’m doing this [interview], | 
think, to make people go see the movie in 
the first place. And I’m not sure I’m doing 
a good job of it.” Besides, when we meet, 
he’s on set in Austin, thick in the pro 
cess of shooting Men, Women & Children, 
an adaptation of Chad Kultgen’s novel 
starring Adam Sandler and Rosemarie 
DeWitt. Labor Day is amemory. 

So we break for an amateur consul 
tation. He takes down my basic bio 
graphical information: age, schooling, 
employment history. Then he asks me, 
innocuously, who will win the Super 
Bowl. I explain, rather discursively, 
why I like the Carolina Panthers (who 
would be eliminated four days later). 
They were surging, stout on defense, the 
streaking surprise of the regular season, 
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mysterious and intriguing. The Seattle 
Seahawks had been that kind of team 
last year, I said, but they no longer had 
the same flair. 

Reitman springs to action: “You just re 
vealed something really interesting about 
yourself. This is my first note on you. And 
this is what’s going to make your life dif 
ficult. This goes into you being a reporter, 
a writer, an observer of life. You want 
people, things, teams to reveal themselves 
as different than they are... And you're 
disappointed when they're not. And that’s 
going to be really tough in life. Because 
people inevitably stop revealing them 
selves as something different than they 
are, at some point. And that’s going to 
bore you. And there are going to be things 
that you'll have to stay interested in in life 
that won't reveal themselves any further.” 

“Do you have that at all?” lask 

“F-ck off!” he retorts. “Don’t try to flip 
this on me!” 

Reitman will allow that his life has 
changed in recent years. He and his wife 
divorced in 2011 after nearly seven years 
of marriage. After making fun of it for 
a long time, he became obsessive about 
yoga and dropped nearly 30 Ib. (13.5 kg). 
He has spent three months in Austin 
working on the new movie and feels at 
home away from L.A. “I could easily buy 
a place here and live here,” he says. “I 
think it’s heavenly.” 

But Reitman prefers to perform the 
therapy himself and from behind the 
camera. “I used to be focused on comedy 
and asked for more like laughs from a 
viewer,” he says. “But now I want, How 
do I make you feel uncomfortable ina 
really interesting way? How do! make 
you feel like you’re looking in the mir 
ror? If | do that right, then I’m pretty 
happy. It should be a painful experience 
in a really good way.” a 
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Pussy Riot. “Cat Art Show” updates 
the feline form from cute to cutting 


By Olivia B. Waxman 


IMAGES OF CATS ARE, BY NATURE, ADOR- 
able. Millions of online felinophiles flock 
to videos of cats riding Roombas, napping 
in unlikely places and looking grumpier 
than Dick Cheney at a MoveOn rally. So 
when the notion of cat art comes up, it’s 
rarely taken seriously—except at 101/ 
exhibit, a Los Angeles gallery that has 
gathered more than 100 works by 77 
contemporary artists in the appropriately 
named “Cat Art Show Los Angeles,” open- 
ing Jan. 25. 

These are not, however, the cuddly fur- 
balls of web memes and HANG IN THERE 
posters. One of the most evocative images 
at the gallery is Radical Cat, a work of 
spray paint and collage by Shepard Fairey, 
creator of the Hore poster that became a 
symbol of Barack Obama’s 2008 presiden- 
tial campaign. He reimagines a black cat 
as a Black Panther Party member because, 
he tells Time, “black cats have been un- 
fairly vilified.” 

Elsewhere, photographer Steve Scha- 
piro, who documented the Godfather trilo- 
gy behind the scenes, contributes an 
image of Marlon Brando as Vito Corleone 
stroking a gray cat. Marc Dennis includes 
another celebrity in his painting A Great 
Big Giant World, which depicts the rapper 
Snoop Dogg (a.k.a. Snoop Lion) in a velvet 
jacket, gazing at a framed portrait of a 
kitten—a comment on the Internet's fas- 
cination with felines. The blue-and-white 
background is inspired by the symbols of 
Snoop’s former gang, the Crips, a curious 
juxtaposition of his rough past and the 


These are not 
the cudd 
furballs of web 
memes and 
‘Hang in there’ 
posters 


soft, innocent-looking creature, according 
to “Cat Art Show Los Angeles” curator 
Susan Michals. 

Fairey’s cat sports the Panthers’ signa- 
ture turtleneck and black leather jacket 
with a sticker of a raised paw, an homage 
to the black-power salute. The back- 
ground is textured with news clippings 
and quotations that draw out the connec- 
tion, including a reference to former FBI 
director J. Edgar Hoover: “Hoover had it 
out for them radical cats.” Fairey says he 
wanted to portray how “aspects of inde- 
pendence can be celebrated by some and 
be seen as terrifying to others.” 

Cat likenesses can be traced back to 
ancient Egypt, where they were associat- 
ed with the sun god Ra because cats love 
warmth and have a dual nature—caring 
and protective yet ferocious and danger- 
ous, says Yekaterina Barbash, curator of 
the Brooklyn Museum’s “Divine Felines” 
exhibit. In Lorenzo Lotto’s Renaissance- 
era work The Annunciation, a cat flees 
from God and the archangel Gabriel, re- 
flecting the Virgin Mary’s fear upon 
learning that she would have a son, ac- 
cording to The Cat: 3500 Years of the Cat in 
Art by former Art Quarterly editor Caro- 
line Bugler. In the rg9th century, Edouard 
Manet put a black cat at the foot of a pros- 
titute’s bed—arguably a metaphor for fe- 
male genitalia. 

Not everything in “Cat Art Show Los 
Angeles” is so serious. Mattia Biagi’s Black 
Cat is a stuffed feline, fangs bared, that cir- 
culates around the gallery on—yes—a 
Roomba. Rob Reger’s 40 Cats in 4 Directions 
spins around to create the optical illusion 
of another cat. 

Michals, the curator, hopes the exhib- 
it, which benefits the Stray Cat Alliance 
in Los Angeles, engages both the artsy 
elite and lovers of all things catty, who 
may never go to galleries. “Ifa cat is the 
way to get them to look at different 
forms of art,” she says, “then that’s how 
Ihave to do it.” r 





1. RADICAL CAT 

Shepard Fairey comments on the 
nature of independence, identity and 
fear in this mixed-media work made 
of collage and spray paint 


2. SAY HELLO TO MY LITTLE FRIENDS 
Britt Ehringer juxtaposes the 
extreme violence of Tony Montana 
in Scarface with a pyramid of kitty 
cuteness in oll paint on linen 


3. YARN 

With reference to Picasso's Cubist 
cats, Tim Biskup abstracts a favorite 
feline toy in this whimsical acrylic 
on-paper portrait 


4. AGREAT BIG GIANT WORLD 

Marc Dennis places mortal enemies 
cat and (Snoop) Dogg in an oil-on-linen 
painting that refers to the rapper's 
violent past and gang Involvement 
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ee eee Broken Bells’ seco! 


adventurous, pop-savv} 


7 2¢ «| f Or a 
By. Jens Erik Gould 


WHEN NEW ACQUAINTANCES ASK BRIAN 
Joseph Burton what he does for a living, 
he skips the title of producer, omitting 
that he’s masterminded records by Norah 
Jones, the Black Keys and, soon, U2. He 
doesn’t refer to himself as a DJ, either, 
despite having put out what some call the 
best remix record ever (his unauthorized 
mashup of Jay-Z and the Beatles on 2004’s 
The Grey Album), He doesn’t even mention 
his role in Gnarls Barkley, the duo respon 
sible for the neo-soul song “Crazy,” one 

of the most successful singles of the past 
decade. No, Burton, a.k.a. Danger Mouse, 
gives a much simpler answer. “I’m ina 
band, and it’s called Broken Bells,” he 
says. “It’s with my friend James, and 
it’s awesome.” 

That friend, James Mercer of the 
Shins, is “hands down” Burton’s fa 
vorite artist to work with. While 
that’s quite an endorsement, given 
Burton’s imposing list of collabora 
tors, Mercer also boasts an impressive 
list of triumphs, an indie-rock track rec 
ord that few can rival. Now the partner 
ship has yielded After the Disco, a 
second full-length record, due out 
Feb. 4. Surprisingly, Burton is em 
phatic that there are many more 
Broken Bells albums in the pipe 
line while he remains non- 
committal about the future 
of Gnarls Barkley, despite 
the wild commercial suc 
cess of that project. 

Broken Bells is so dear to 
Burton because it’s a place 
where he can create his own 
music from scratch, some 
thing he can’t do when designing 
records for legends like U2. (Bur 
ton says he’s “close” to completing 
the group’s long-awaited record.) 
For Mercer, it’s a chance to sing 
unabashedly catchy pop. 

“When I was coming up, you 
wouldn't dare do anything 
melodic. It meant you weren't 
valid,” he says. 
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Burton grew up near New York City and 
in Georgia and was heavily influenced by 
hip-hop and R&B until he discovered clas 
sic rock in his late teens. “I thought music 
was basically entertainment. I didn’t think 
it was art,” he says in an interview at his 
Los Angeles home. Mercer, on the other 
hand, bounced around the world as a mili 
tary child, spent formative years trying to 


Mercer, left, and Burton: the 


eclectic Broken Bells 




























repel an aggressive heavy-metal scene in 
Albuquerque, N.M., and quickly went in 
the direction of indie rock. 

Despite their differences, both artists 
have proved to be adept at blending genres. 
Just as Burton helped pioneer crossovers 
in hip-hop, Mercer's complex yet catchy 
choruses aided indie rock’s move toward 
melody. The duo’s self-titled 2010 debut fea 
tured an admittedly unclassifiable fusion 
of rock, hip-hop beats, electronica and 
more, and After the Disco pushes even fur 
ther, which could be just the kick the list 

less rock genre needs. Thick synthesizer 
melodies channeling ’80s pop abound 
on nearly every track, prompting Mer 
cer to call some of them the most 
straightforward pieces he’s ever com 
posed and exactly in keeping with 
forward-looking tastes in indie rock. “The 
zeitgeist is to move into a more melodic di 
rection, more pop,” Mercer says. 

Both men have used Broken Bells as a 
life raft during tough times. The first rec 
ord helped Mercer out of a funk fueled by 

strained relationships within the Shins. 
Burton, meanwhile, found solace in 
writing the second record after he hit a 
wall of exhaustion in late 2or1. To es 
cape, he drove cross-country for a short 
break. It turned into a seven-month 
stay in New York City, free of music 
making, an experience that found its 
way into the song “The Changing 
Lights.” “I was just burned out. I just 
forgot why I doit,” Burton says. “Af 
ter that, I was really craving to get 
back into Bells.” 

Though the sweet melodies on 
the new album could catapult Bro 
ken Bells to the success that “Crazy” 
once earned, the duo’s forlorn lyrics 

will probably keep them from the 
echelon of Super Bowl performers, 
and that might be for the best. 
“Writing melodic and catchy pop 
stuff is fun,” Mercer says, “but for 
us to have to sit there and write 
Black Eyed Peas lyrics, we'd proba- | - 
bly just kill ourselves.” mi: 
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Man vs. Mantra 


Am | mindful of my wife’s meditation? 
Oh yes, | mind it quite a bit 


MEDITATION HAS 
made my life a 
lot more stress- 
ful. That's 
because it’s my 
wife who's meditating. Hav- 
ing once researched medita- 
tion for a TIME cover story, 
I believe all the studies that 
prove it conditions your brain 
to focus and reduces anxiety. 
What no one has bothered to 
study, however, is how bad 
meditation is for the people 
who live with you. 


My lovely wife Cassandra felt 
like she needed to calm her 
mind after getting so stressed 
by parenting that she started 
a fight with me, after which 
she admitted I was completely 
right. Personally, I thought 
she just needed to keep do- 
ing whatever she did that 
made her realize I was right. 
But she decided she needed a 
whole course on meditation 
and signed up for one given 
over four consecutive days, 
taught by a guy named Théo 
Burkhardt. I was surprised she 
found an instructor with just 
one accent in his name. 

Théo taught Cassandra 
how to close her eyes and 
think about nothing, un- 
doubtedly while he stared 
at her. Because there’s only 
one reason a man becomes 
a meditation instructor: to 
get laid. I know this because 
getting laid is the only reason 
men do anything. I just didn’t 
choose my career wisely—no 
woman gets turned on when 
you tell her you're going to 
make hilarious but mean- 
spirited jokes about her and 
her meditation practice in a 


newsmagazine, Proving my 
point, Théo’s Facebook page 
is full of photos of him pos- 
ing with hot chicks. It also 
informed me that before he 
taught meditation, Théo was 
an actor. I was surprised his 
past jobs didn’t also include 
bachelorette-party organizer. 
In addition to teaching 
her how to do nothing, Théo 
gave Cassandra a mantra. 
She refused to tell me what 
her mantra was, which made 
me relatively sure it wasn’t 
“Joel.” Now she and Théo had 
a secret, and she was going to 
repéat their secret silently to 
herself for 40 minutes a day. 
But beyond dangerously 
introducing jealousy into our 
marriage, Cassandra's medita- 
tion causes me stress because 
she now sits in a room alone 
with the door closed, chant- 
ing her secret with Théo twice 
a day, at exactly the times I 
need her help the most: in 
the morning, when we're 
getting our 4-year-old son 
Laszlo ready for school, and 
at night, when we're making 
dinner and Laszlo wants to be 
entertained. “You're supposed 
to do it shortly after waking 
up. Then you can’t do it after 
dinner, because digestion gets 
in the way, so before dinner 
is the best time to do it,” she 
explained. “I don’t know if 
I'm supposed to give this stuff 
away, by the way. Don’t quote 
me.” This is from 
a woman who 
encouraged me to 
write about the time 
she ate her placenta. 
Théo also sent Cassan- 
dra to a session with two 
Ayurvedic specialists who, 


upon meeting her, argued 
about whether she was an 

air or a fire before massaging 
her. When Cassandra came 
home, she told me that we 
should stop using olive oil, 
canola oil and butter and 
instead cook only with ghee 
and coconut oil. This wouldn't 
have been a big deal if we 
mainly cooked Polynesian 
food and enjoyed the smell of 
burning everything. 


I thought I was being open- 
minded and nonjudgmental 
about all this until I asked 
Cassandra if she was im- 
pressed with my attitude. 
“The only annoying thing is 
that after I meditate, you're 



























like, ‘Ohhhhhhm. Are you 
centered now?’ And you make 
a namaste gesture,” she said. 
“Then I'll say something 
totally normal, and you'll 
say, ‘Whoa! Whoa! You're not 
being centered! Are you sure 
you were even meditating? 
Don’t talk so loud!’ It makes 
me wish I never told you I 
meditated.” Other than that, 
though, she says it has indeed 
calmed her mind. I don’t 
think meditation is making 
her more attuned to the uni- 
verse, however, or she would 
have received the energy | 
sent to her that says, “Why 
can’t you just take pills like 
normal women?” 

In December, Cassandra 
started planning a weeklong 
meditation trip to India with 
a bunch of fellow meditators. 
This was nota particularly 
convenient time, since I hada 
sitcom pilot and movie script 
due, in addition to more Face- 
booking of Théo. I asked her 
why someone needed to go 
all the way to India to close 
her eyes and think about 
nothing. She explained it was 
the spiritual center of medi- 
tation. This made as much 
sense as me going to Vegas to 
masturbate to porn. 

In the end, Cassandra 
decided not to go to India and 
has even compromised by 
agreeing to meditate ona full 
stomach. So I'ma little less 
stressed. But it’s 
still difficult to 
have someone in 
the house so focused 
on getting focused. 
Unless she gives up on 
this soon, I’m going to have 
to start meditating too. rT] 
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10 Questions ly 


Prize-winning artist turned Oscar- 


nominated director 


on slavery, Pinocchio and stamps 


You compare your film 

12 Years a Slave to Pinocchio. 
Can you explain? 

Well, it’s one of the films I 
compare it to. At the begin 
ning of Pinocchio, these two 
men trick Pinocchio into the 
circus. That’s similar to what 
happened to Solomon North 
up [when he was kidnapped]. 
And Solomon’s story is al 
most like a dark fairy tale 
unimaginable, unbelievable, 
except it actually did happen. 


One scene shows slave chil- 
dren playing while not 20 feet 
away, aman struggles to not 
be strangled by a noose. Were 
you trying to make them seem 
heartless? 

During slavery, people lived 
under the possibility of vio 
lence happening to them at 
any moment. I had to finda 
way of depicting the normali 
ty of it, to show the physical 
aspects of slavery as well as 
the psychological. 


Your three motion pictures 
have been about starvation 
(2008's Hunger), sex addiction 
(2011's Shame) and slavery. 
Why do you choose such dark 
subjects? 

They’re just fascinating sto 
ries. You have Bobby Sands, 
who died on a hunger strike 
in a British prison cell over 30 
years ago. Sexual addiction is 
heightened right now because 
of the Internet. And of course 
slavery. These are huge, im 
portant stories, which, yes, 
possibly happen to have some 
kind of element of being, you 
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No. They’re interchangeable. 
Regardless of who you try not 
to be, it’s all entertainment. 
Art for me is like writing po 
etry, and feature film is like 
the novel, the yarn. One is ab 
know, troubled. But that’s it. I stract and one is narrative. 
don’t chase the shadows. 
You’re dyslexic. Has that in- 
fluenced your work? 
I suppose it has. I just 
get on with it. I use 
whatever muscles I 
have to do what 1 
have to do. 


Are you surprised that 
these subjects have not 
been represented 
more in film? 

Yeah. “Why?” is the 
question. Because, 
you know, the hun 
ger strikers were 
the most impor 
tant historical re 
cent event in 
British politics. 
There seems to 
be a huge amne 
sia when it 
comes to slav 
ery. That’s why 

I made the 
movie. There 
was a hole in the 
canon of cinema. 


In 2003 you went 
to Iraq as an offi- 
cial U.K. war art- 
ist. Afterward, 

you made stamps. 

Why stamps? 

I liked the idea that it 

wasn’t some sculpture catch 

ing dust in a museum, that 
the work could be put within 
the bloodstream of the coun 
try. What appeared on the 
stamps were soldiers who had 
died in the Iraq War. If you 
were pro the war, you would 


As an Oscar- use the stamps through your 
nominated director, patriotism. If you were anti 
you’re going to have the war, you'd use the stamps 
more influence. as a protest. 

What will you do 

with it? Did they ever get issued? 


Hopefully, make 
better movies. I 
don’t know if I'll 
make a more im 
portant one, but 
I'll makea 
better one. 


The Royal Mail was not in 
favor. We never got an an 
swer why. 


Will the Oscar nominations 
change your life in Amster- 
dam? Can you still walk down 
the street there? 


Do you make a The wonderful thing about 


distinction be- Amsterdam is that it’s full of 
tween the work hardworking, down-to-earth 
you make as art people who don't really give a 
and the work damn. —BELINDA LUSCOMBE 
that’s 

entertain- 

ment? 
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IMPORTANT 


Please read this summary carefully and then ask 
your doctor about SYMBICORT. 


No advertisement can provide all the information needed to 
determine if a drug is right for you or take the place of careful 
discussions with your health care provider. Only your health 

Care provider has the training to weigh the risks and benefits of a 
prescription drug. 


WHAT IS THE MOST IMPORTANT INFORMATION 
| SHOULD KNOW ABOUT SYMBICORT? 


People with asthma who take long-acting beta,-agonist 

(LABA) medicines, such as formoterol (one of the medicines 

in SYMBICORT), have an increased risk of death from asthma 
problems. It is not known whether budesonide, the other medicine 
in SYMBICORT, reduces the risk of death from asthma problems 
seen with formoterol. 

SYMBICORT should be used only if your health care provider 
decides that your asthma is not well controlled with a long-term 
asthma control medicine, such as an inhaled corticosteroid, or that 
your asthma is severe enough to begin treatment with SYMBICORT. 


WHAT IS SYMBICORT? 


Asthma 
Chronic Obstructive Pulmonary Disease 


WHO SHOULD NOT USE SYMBICORT? 


Visit www.MySymbicort.com 
Or, call 1-866-SYMBICORT 





WHAT SHOULD | TELL MY HEALTH CARE 
PROVIDER BEFORE USING SYMBICORT? 


have heart problems 

have high blood pressure 

have seizures 

have thyroid problems 

have diabetes 

have liver problems 

have osteoporosis 

have an immune system problem 
have eye problems such as increased pressure in the eye, 
glaucoma, or cataracts 

are allergic to any medicines 

are exposed to chicken pox or measles 


are pregnant or planning to become pregnant. ft 


are breast-feeding 


HOW DO | USE SYMBICORT? 


YMBICORT exactly as ¢ Do not use SYMBICORT 
more often than prescribed. SYM’ two strengt 


® While you are using SYMBICORT 2 times each day, do not 
use other medicines that contain a long-acting beta,-agonist 
(LABA) for any reason. Ask your health care provider or 
pharmacist if any of your other medicines are LABA medicines. 





INFORMATION ABOUT SYMBICORT 


Call your health care provider or get medical care right away if 
*) Dreatt if Wie worsen wit YMB T 

sy 

ey 


WHAT MEDICATIONS SHOULD | NOT TAKE 
WHEN USING SYMBICORT? 


V YMe 


WHAT ARE THE POSSIBLE SIDE EFFECTS 
WITH SYMBICORT? 


SYMBICORT can cause serious side effects 
‘ ' 


WHAT ARE COMMON SIDE EFFECTS OF SYMBICORT? 


Patients with Asthma 


Patients with COPD 


NOTE: This summary provides important information about SYMBICORT. 
For more information, please ask your doctor or health care provider. 


(@ ; ! 

(Symbicort 
(budesonide/formoterol fumarate aysan 
Inhalation Aerosol ~ 


AstraZeneca “ 





SYMBICORT Is a registered trademark of the AstraZeneca group of companies, ©2014 AstraZeneca LP. All rights reserved. 2937001 1/14 


For patients 12 years and older whose asthma is not well controlled on a long-term asthma medicine or 
whose disease severity warrants 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION ABOUT SYMBICORT 
SYMBICORT contains formoterol, a 


asthma whether 

medicine in SYMBICORT, reduces the risk of death from asthma problems 
seen with formoterol. 
+ Call your health care provider if breathing problems worsen over time 

while using SYMBICORT. You may need different treatment 
+ Get emergency medical care if: 

o Breathing problems worsen quickly, and 

o You use your rescue inhaler medicine, but it does not relieve your 

breathing 

SYMBICORT should be used only if your health care provider decides 
that your asthma Is not well controlled with a long-term asthma control 
medicine, such as an inhaled corticosteroid, or that your asthma is severe 
enough to begin treatment with SYMBICORT. 
if you are taking SYMBICORT, see your health care provider if your asthma 
does not improve or gets worse. It is important that your health care 
provider assess your asthma control on a regular basis. Your doctor will 
decide if it is possible for you to stop taking SYMBICORT and start taking a 
long-term asthma control medicine without loss of asthma control. 
Children and adolescents who take LABA medicines may have an 
increased risk of being hospitalized for asthma problems. 
SYMBICORT does not replace rescue inhalers for sudden symptoms. 
Be sure to tell your health care provider about all your health conditions, 
including heart conditions or high blood pressure, and all medicines 
you may be taking. Some patients taking SYMBICORT may experience 
increased blood pressure, heart rate, or change in heart rhythm, 
Do not use SYMBICORT more often than prescribed. While taking 
SYMBICORT, never use another medicine containing a LABA for any 
reason. Ask your health care provider or pharmacist if any of your other 
medicines are LABA medicines. 
SYMBICORT can cause serious side effects, including: 
+ Pneumonia and other lower respiratory tract infections. People with 

COPD may have a higher chance of pneumonia. Call your doctor if 

you notice any of the following symptoms: change in amount or 





For more information, call 1-866-SYMBICORT 

or go to MySymbicort.com 

If you're without prescription coverage and can’t afford 
your medication, AstraZeneca may be able to help. For 
more information, please visit www.astrazeneca-us.com 






color of mucus, fever, chills, increased cough, or increased breathing 

problems 

+ Serious allergic reactions including rash, hives, swelling of the face, 
mouth and tongue, and breathing problems 

+ Immune system effect and a higher chance of infection. Tell your health 
care provider if you think you are exposed to infections such as chicken 
pox or measles, or if you have any signs of infection such as fever, pain, 
body aches, chills, feeling tired, nausea, or vomiting 

+ Adrenal insufficiency. This can happen when you stop taking oral 
corticosteroid medicines and start inhaled corticosteroid medicine 

+ Using too much of a LABA medicine may cause chest pain, increase 
in blood pressure, fast and irregular heartbeat, headache, tremor, 
or nervousness 

+ Increased wheezing right after taking SYMBICORT, Always have a 
rescue inhaler with you to treat sudden wheezing 

+ Eye problems including glaucoma and cataracts. You should have 
regular eye exams while using SYMBICORT 

+ Lower bone mineral density can happen in people who have a high 
chance for low bone mineral density (osteoporosis) 
+ Slowed growth in children. A child's growth should be checked regularly 
while using SYMBICORT 

+ Swelling of blood vessels (signs include a feeling of pins and needles or 
numbness of arms or legs, flu like symptoms, rash, pain or swelling of the 
sinuses), decrease in blood potassium and increase in blood sugar levels 

Common side effects in patients with asthma include nose and throat 

irritation, headache, upper respiratory tract infection, sore throat, sinusitis, 

stomach discomfort, flu, back pain, nasal congestion, vomiting, and thrush 

in the mouth and throat. 

Approved Uses for SYMBICORT 

Abate ct 80/4.5 and 160/4.5 are medicines for the treatment of asthma 

for people 12 years and older whose doctor has determined that their 

asthma is not well controlled with a long-term asthma control medicine such 

as an inhaled corticosteroid or whose asthma is severe enough to begin 

treatment with SYMBICORT. SYMBICORT is not a treatment for sudden 

asthma symptoms. 

Please see full Prescribing Information and Medication Guide and discuss 

with your doctor. 

You are encouraged to report negative side effects of prescription drugs to 

the FDA. Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 





